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A GREAT DESIDERATUM. 


'O those whose position or occupation is connected with 
the stage few applications are more familiar than 
that of the young man or young woman who, for one 
reason or another, is anxious to enter the players’ 
profession.- It will frequently happen that the 
would-be débutant considers that with the attain- 
ment of a suitable introduction to a manager, with 
tolerably good looks and a fair share of good luck, 
the matter is or can be satisfactorily settled out of 
hand. With a friend to help him or her to make a start the only serious 
difficulty is thought to be overcome ; and the friend who will not or cannot 
give the assistance required is pronounced unamiable or incompetent, as the 
case may be. With this class of applicant the actor or dramatist, or critic 
whose aid is sought will have very little difficulty. He will have ready the 
cynical reply which suggests the comparatively excellent prospects afforded 
by the selection of a central crossing in a growing neighbourhood, the 
lofty protestation of his unwillingness to place himself under an obligation 
to any manager under the sun, the vague assurance that he will see what can 
be done, or the regret that the application had not chanced to be made to 
him a month ago. Occasionally, however, he will probably feel that none 
of these conventional replies fairly meets the case in point, and this not on 
account of any special regard for his correspondent, but by reason of the 
spirit in which the aspirant approaches his chosen career. It is one thing 
to be requested to procure for an acquaintance an opening in a pleasant 
and profitable profession ; it is another to have a legitimate demand upon 
our experience or special knowledge made by a beginner who is eager to 
fit himself for the exercise of his chosen art. Under the latter circum- 
stances most people have a natural impulse to comply with a modest and 
reasonable request, and they are conscientiously desirous of doing their best, 
even though it be only by the gift of good advice. 


And yet with the best intentions in the world we in England are 
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hopelessly puzzled to know how to counsel a youth who asks in what way 
to set about becoming an actor. We can give him a few obvious warn- 
ings, and we can point to some “shocking examples.” We can tell him 
what to avoid; but what are we to tell him to do? A letter lies before 
us from a correspondent who writes from bitter experience, and whose 
description of two of the common courses—according to him the only courses 
—open to the stage-struck youth for the attainment of the end in view is 
worth consideration. “He can either join a company of amateurs, or he can 
enlist under the banner of some soi-disant teacher of dramatic art, who, in 
nine cases out of ten, is only an actor who is practically a failure in his 
profession. In the former case, the faults of style which somehow seem to 
form part and parcel of all amateur acting, become so firmly imbedded as 
to well-nigh defy eradication, or a slip-shod “kind of performance is got 
into which clings faithfully to the actor long after he has chipped the 
amateur shell and appeared on the regular boards. I say nothing of the 
general ineffectiveness of these means to the end in view. If he adopt 
the latter alternative, he goes to a man whose conscience, or what is left 
of it, allows him to take a guinea or half-a-guinea a lesson, and who holds 
out glib promises of future engagements or assistance in procuring them— 
promises which never are, and never can, in the nature of things be realized. 
A part is selected for which the youth is supposed to be fitted, and a course 
of twenty lessons or so is found necessary for his instruction in the part. 
He is then allowed an opportunity of playing it in public, for which privi- 
lege he pays a sum varying from one to ten guineas according to its import- 
ance. If he can afford it he repeats the costly experiment till his purse 
fails him or his common sense asserts its rights. I need not say that the 
looked -for engagement never comes, and the youth departs sadder and wiser 
to await the mercies of a theatrical agent.” 

There is, we fear, far less exaggeration here than there may seem to the 
uninitiated to be. Ccelebs in search of an engagement, or of the experience to 
command an engagement, finds himself, to start with, in a vicious circle. 
Managers will not admit him to the stage because he knows nothing of stage- 
work ; he knows nothing of stage-work because managers will not admit 
him to the stage. What he can learn from “ amateur” acting is worse than 
nothing ; what he can pick up, even from a competent “coach,” is at best a 
mere superficial smattering, given without method, and of as little real value 
in dramatic art as it would be in the art of the painter and the sculptor, or 
in the science of the doctor and the lawyer. The poet who is born and not 
made must at any rate be so far “made” as to learn the grammar of his 
art, or he will remain a “mute inglorious Milton” for want of ability to 
convey to others the impression of his fancy’s creations. Even where most 
depends upon an inspiration which cannot be manufactured to order, some 
“making” is needed ; and in every art save that of the stage we know 
where to refer the beginner for the training which he needs. But while we 
can readily suggest the proper schools to be joined by a young musical 
genius, a promising draughtsman, or a clever modeller, we are at sea when 
we seek to place a boy or girl where a taste and a capacity for histrionic 
effect may be encouraged and trained to bear good fruit. It is nothing to 
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the purpose to point out that our stage boasts certain actors and actresses of 
the highest possible accomplishment ; they are what they have made them- 
selves, in spite of the disadvantages which, in instances far less easy to 
number, have proved fatal to the attainment of anything like polished art. 
They have had the happy knack of studying without a master, and the de- 
termination to labour at the loftiest phases of their art, while for their daily 
bread they have practised its humblest developments. And even though 
the absence of anything like a college for the instruction of young actors and 
actresses has not prevented the rise amongst us of not a few of the finest 
players of the day, few will deny that to it are to be traced the salient faults 
and deficiencies of our stage-art as they strike unprejudiced observers. 

To judge how much we lose by the lack of any institution for the syste- 
matic technical education of youths and maidens for the stage, we have only 
to consider for an instant the general drift of the comments made upon 
our current performances by a friendly critic such as M. Got, the doyen 
of the Comédie Frangaise. M. Got’s detailed references to individual repre- 
sentations, and his implied suggestions as to their relative worth, are neces- 
sarily robbed of any great intrinsic value by his admitted difficulty with the 
English language, and of this he is himself confessedly conscious. His general 
verdict, with regard to our performances taken as a whole, stands upon a very 
different basis. | What evidently strikes him most forcibly is our absolute 
lack of general cultivation of the art of elocution, and he is led to compare 
the modulation, pronunciation, and voice-management of one of our political 
orators with the manner of speech employed by our actors; and the com- 
parison is distinctly unfavourable to the latter. No unbiassed person who 
contrasts the oratory of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright with that displayed by 
most of the players in a conventional revival of a blank-verse drama can fail 
to admit the substantial justice of this verdict. M. Got again notes, with 
the clear intention of being at once candid and courteous to his correspon- 
dent, that “if in the French school one may blame, perhaps with reason, the 
school itself, and consequently the conventionality rather too common to all, 
and of a uniform level, we have, at least, an unquestionable ensemble, whereas 
the English manner, iuspired by the individuality and self of each necessarily 
conduces less to this ensemble, and sometimes leaves isolated those of the 
actors whom their individuality brings from the first into prominence.” The 
blot which has often before been noticed in these pages is here hit with 
accuracy. It is quite unnecessary to discuss the faults which may be the 
result of the French school as it stands, and has stood for years. The fact 
remains that our leading defects spring from the circumstance that we have 
no school at all. With us, what is every one’s business is, as usual, under- 
taken by nobody ; for the individual manager, unaided by State or by corpo- 
ration, or by friendly legislation, cannot be expected to sink his capital in 
training pupils who may serve under another master when their term is 
finished, and will command, if they perform more than mere perfunctory 
work, salaries such as he cannot hope to pay simultaneously with the charges 
for the education of their successors. The training given at the Paris 
Conservatoire, whence spring almost all the sociétaires and pensionnaires 
of the Théatre Frangais, is as radical and complete in its way as a 
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special course of study at the university. It has as little connexion 
with the “coaching” of a débutant in a single réle to be tentatively 
performed in public as have the lectures of a college tutor with the 
lessons of a crammer whose object it is to enable an ignorant pupil to 
pretend he knows Greek or Latin because he can mechanically construe the 
book set for a test-examination. Of course the lad who is “ crammed” may 
have the wit to think over his Virgil and his Thucydides for himself, may 
catch the spirit of author and of language, and may develop the intelligent 
student out of the mnemonic machine. But, on the other hand, he may not ; 
and, similarly, the actor who has worked up the tricks of his trade as the 
circus-horse learns the tricks of the ring may or may not become the artist 
who studies his art in the spirit worthy of all art, whether on or off the 
stage. If, however, he does so upon our English stage it will be by his own 
almost unaided effort ; and inasmuch as few of us are capable of study, apart 
from the guidance of a tutor, the result, naturally, is a combination of “ stars 
and sticks” such as we have almost always to substitute, in our presentation 
of any standard classical drama for an even homogeneous performance of 
the play in a manner altogether worthy of a dramatic and literary effort which 
ex hypothesi is equal throughout. At a Conservatoire or training school like 
that which we need in London, not only the principles of elocution, so highly 
valued by the Greeks, would be taught ; the young actor would learn the 
manners peculiar to different ages and to different conditions of society, just 
as in Paris he is taught such details as the manner of wearing the sword 
at the court of Louis Quatorze and that of Louis Quinze. He would be 
shown by the first players of the day why certain causes produce certain 
stage effects ; why this habit is a mistake and that is all-important to success. 
He would, in fact, learn, not hap-hazard and piecemeal, from slow experience 
orfrom empiric instruction, but after the method in which all liberal education is 
imparted. Till an institution such as this is founded amongst us, it matters 
not whether by public or private agency, provided only that the teaching 
offered be worthy of the subject taught, it will remain a matter of impossi- 
bility to direct the stage aspirant inte any channel which, if it be earnestly 
followed up, should lead to the attainment of a position on the stage at once 
honourable to the artist and valuable to the art. 








A GAIN TO ART. 


spite of the general outcry concerning the depression of trade, the 
dulness of a fashionable season cut short by mutual consent before its 
time, the scarcity of money, and the undefined dread of worse times to come, 
the report from the theatres is upon the whole satisfactory and encouraging. 
Managers flourish, playgoers are pleased, and there is every sign of an 
approaching campaign carried on behind the footlights with energy and 
enterprise. We need not allude in detail to the houses which prosper with 
abnormally long runs, to the managers whose success in small theatres 
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induces them to move to larger ones, to the new plays which have made hits, 
or to the old plays which have exhibited renewed vitality. At no time has 
it been more difficult than it was a month ago—in what is supposed to be 
the dullest season of the theatrical year—to secure even a brief tenancy of a 
central theatre ; at no time has it proved easier than it was during the past 
spring and summer for a capable manager to secure a suitable return for his 
outlay of time, skill, and money. Especially marked is the success of the 
management which upon the whole aims higher than does any of its rivals; 
and if there is much to gratify Mr. Irving in the prosperous result of his 
labours, there is assuredly much that also deserves a welcome at the hands 
of those most interested in the development of our contemporary stage. This 
welcome the Lyceum season is by no means likely to miss, for Mr. Irving’s 
many enthusiastic admirers have the courage of their opinions, and the actor- 
manager enjoys a popularity which makes itself felt as well as heard. But 
it will not be amiss to try to discover the meaning of his success, considered, 
so far as it may be considered, apart from the personal popularity of the 
actor himself. 

We may indeed take it for granted that the wonderful return of £36,000 
in thirty weeks implies something more than the continued public apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Irving’s share in the drama which he bas set before us. He 
has,. it is true, played his best, and has marvellously improved not a few 
of his familiar impersonations. So great, too, is the nervous vitality of the 
man that he seems able to throw off the inevitable cares of management the 
moment that he treads the boards, and he “ doubles” without either effort or 
injurious effect the réles of administrator and artist. Whether the strain 
must not sooner or later tell upon him if he continue to act every night after 
attending to necessary business every day may perhaps be doubted ; but it is 
possible, or at any rate desirable, that as he gradually strengthens his com- 
pany he may secure for himself more frequent rest. Mr. Irving has, how- 
ever, done something more than act admirably in the many revivals which 
he has set before us. He has collected round him a company which, if it 
cannot be pronounced altogether worthy and free from weak places, never- 
theless possesses individual elements of great power. Miss Ellen Terry, 
with her keen sense of dramatic poetry, her picturesque fascination, and her 
highly-finished art, may without exaggeration be called a host in herself. 
Her selection as chief actress was the happiest that could possibly have 
been made, especially as an indication that Mr. Irving did not commence 
management with any view of shining as a solitary star all the brighter for 
the lack of light in his immediate surroundings. We need not hesitate to 
point out what Mr. Irving might himself admit but for his sense of loyalty 
to chosen coadjutors, that in some respects his company might well be 
strengthened ; something more than average mediocrity is now naturally 
looked for at the Lyceum, and in several instances only mediocrity is 
attained. But it must be recollected that the experiment at the Lyceum has 
scarcely yet emerged from its tentative stage, and the success which has so 
far been secured was needed in order to encourage more lavish outlay for the 
future. It is only judicious of the young manager to avoid hampering him 
self with a large number of costly engagements before he has gauged the 
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support from the public upon which he can fairly rely. The substantial 
appreciation of playgoers placed beyond a doubt, as is now the case, there 
will be nothing rash in employing‘all possible means to retain it ; and we may 
be sure that none of these means will for the future be neglected. In all 
other matters connected with the production of the plays chosen for repre- 
sentation the very highest standard has been aimed at, and every resource 
of wise and liberal stage-management has been pressed into service for the 
illustration of drama differing widely in era, in character, and in motive. 
Hamiet, as it is given at the Lyceum, is a perfeet revelation to those familiar 
only with its conventional performance under the régime of the older school. 

When we call to mind the class of plays upon which the Lyceum relies, 
we can scarcely fail to be struck by the change of public taste implied by 
the mere possibility of such a season, conducted in such a way to such an 
issue. Mr. Chatterton, who will probably be remembered as a manager 
chiefly by the epigram epitomizing his career, averred in all good faith that 
“Shakspere spelt ruin ;” and he was accurate enough in his statement. 
Shakspere did spell ruin at a time when opera bouffe was in the ascendant, 
when poetry was dead upon the stage and amongst its votaries, and when 
intellectual people shunred the theatre. But, by the instrumentality of the 
Lyceum and by the efforts of its management, the leaven of brains, and 
taste, and culture, has been obtained to lighten the lump of playgoers, if we 
may be permitted to speak of them with such irreverence. Higher en- 
deavours are understood and appreciated ; nobler studies are received with 
interest and criticised with intelligence. A new audience is attracted by a 
new school of dramatic performance; and genuine excitement, neither 
short-lived nor affected, will be aroused by the announcement of a Shak- 
sperean revival, a new play by a living poet, or a psychological experiment 
cast on the form of a drama. The manager of to-day has the ball at his 
feet, and the only question is how will he make use of his opportunities ? He 
has secured his patrons; to what end will he employ their patronage? He 
may aim as high as he likes now, without fear of being laughed at for his 
pains. How will he continue to satisfy those whom he has convinced of the 
real resuscitation of the poetic drama upon the London stage ? 

In answer to questions like these, which force themselves upon those who 
have chanced to witness the enthusiasm of Mr. Irving's followers upon any 
important announcement that he happens to make from the stage, it need 
only be said that the promises of the Lyceum future are to the full as 
encouraging as is the retrospect of the Lyceum past. Without referring in 
detail to the play of Shakspere and the other works which are to be at- 
tempted, we may state that the new programme is to be fully worthy of the 
old. Good as well as attractive plays of a bygone period are to be 
presented ; the ablest of contemporaries are to be laid under contribution. 
There is no sign of a fatal rest upon the oars, no hint of a tempting 
reliance upon past achievement to win mere pecuniary reward without 
artistic enterprise. One of the best signs of the spirit in which the Lyceum 
is conducted is the readiness with which judicious innovations are adopted. 
Thus the system of long runs, against which, as we have already ex- 
haustively shown, more is to be said than can reasonably be urged in its 
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favour, is discountenanced, and this although Mr. Irving could make it 
“pay” far better than could many of his brother-managers. The players 
are, as far as possible, to be kept out of grooves, and playgoers are to be 
encouraged to make many visits to the theatre during a single season. 

It is a pleasant reflection, alike for those who have urged and those who 
have feared the establishment of a State theatre, that should Mr. Irving's 
prosperity last and should his endeavours retain their present direction, 
most of the good, with some of the possible evil, arising from any Govern- 
ment interference of the kind will be secured. The Conservatoire will, it is 
true, still be wanted ; but it is hard to see how, in any subsidized theatre, we 
could confidently look for a worthier selection of plays, for more perfect 
stage-presentation, or for more earnest art than are given and promised us 
at the Lyceum. As the company obtains more capable recruits, as the 
manager is encouraged to bolder and more frequent changes of programme, as 
improvement after improvement is tested and adopted, in view of artistic 
perfection rather than of immediate gain, we cannot fail to secure many of 
the objects for which a State theatre has been desired without any of the evil 
consequences to be feared from interference with individual enterprise. Mr. 
Irving has only to go on as he has begun to make the Lyceum Theatre a 
national institution, not by a vote granted by Act of Parliament, but by the 
consensus of opinion amongst those who take most interest in our acted 
drama as it is, and who have most faith in its future development. 








BENEFITS. 


HE benefit performance is almost as old as the English drama itself. 
Early in the seventeenth century the sum usually paid for a play was 
£20—a fact which, regard being had to what Milton was to receive for his 
Paradise Lost, affords a pleasing proof of the comparatively high value set upon 
dramatic authorship at that period. The owner of the Rose Theatre, Philip 
Henslowe, although wealthy enough to become a pawnbroker as well as a 
theatrical manager, looked at every penny 0 his dealings with a dramatic 
author, and in order to avoid any risk in his heatrical business he thought 
it better to give the dramatist 12 down and the cverplus of the second per- 
formance. The first play represented on these terms seems to have been the 
lettered and ever-needy Daborne’s Bellman of London. The arrangement 
was approved by the authors, but in course of time they stood out on and 
obtained the third night’s overplus as well. In the prologue to the Sophy a 
hope is expressed that if the audience disliked the play they would “make 
no words on’t until the second day or third was passed.” In the reign of 
Charles II. the third night only wasset apart for the author's benefit, but in 
the course of a few years any dramatist who had established a high reputa- 
tion could secure better terms, as is shown by the fact that Southerne took 
two nights’ overplus, and Rowe no fewer than three. In the meantime, after 
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a long delay, a similar source of remuneration was opened to the player. 
King James II. was so impressed by the gifts of Mrs. Barry that he granted 
her what Cibber calls the “indulgence of an annual benefit play.” In 1695, 
the patentees of the theatres being unable to pay ihe salaries, the actors 
agreed to take the proceeds of a special performance in lieu of what was due 
to them, and thenceforward would not enter into an engagement unless 
a night were set apart for their advantage. In the days of Henslowe, 
when, although Shakspere fretted and strutted his hour on the stage 
as the Ghost in Hamlet and Adam in As You Like It, the player was 
looked upon as a rogue and vagabond, it is probable that any application 
on his part for the overplus of a particular performance would have been fol- 
lowed by his ejectment from the company as a malapert knave. 

From that time the benefit may be regarded as an established institution. 
Performances on behalf of an author or an actor were frequently announced. 
Betterton, Otway, Tom Durbey, Dennis, Bickerstaff, Farquhar, and Savage 
were among those who “ appealed to their friends” in this way. The mana- 
gers were not friendly to the system; they made the expenses as heavy as 
possible, and once endeavoured to levy a percentage upon the receipts. To 
make matters worse for the bénéficiaires, the house expenses, which in 1702 
amounted to £34 a night, increased in a few years to about twice that sum. 
The playgoing world, on the other hand, became numerically stronger every 
day, and noble patrons of the drama gladdened the hearts of deserving 
authors and actors by handsome gifts. Betterton, it is computed, realized 
five hundred guineas by his last benefit, from two to ten guineas being paid 
by the beaux for tickets which the tragedian would have been pleased 
enough to sell at the ordinary prices. The theatre, in fact, was a resort of 
the aristocracy rather than a thing for the mass, and the professed patrons 
of the drama were few in number and individually well known. These 
circumstances had a material influence on the way in which the benefit 
system was worked. It was not enough for an author or actor to prepare a 
performance ; he had to wait upon men of high degree and solicit their sup- 
port. Mrs, Siddons, to whom even princes of the blood and statesmen paid 
deference, was once seen “ walking up and down a street in a provincial 
town dressed in a red woollen cloak, such as was formerly worn by menial 
servants, and knocking at each door to deliver the play-bill of her benefit.” 
If something of this kind were not done a public explanation was looked for. 
Before the performance for Mr. Bickerstaff’s benefit came off he announced 
that as he was “confined to his bed by his lameness, and as his wife 
was lying dead, he had nobody to wait on the quality and his friends for 
him.” Ryan, having been attacked and seriously injured by a highwayman 
on the eve of a similar occasion, “ hoped his friends would excuse his not 
making a personal application to them.” Eventually, the benefit nights 
were put off until the season was drawing to a close, and to bring anything 
like a good audience together it was found necessary to get up entertain- 
ments of a somewhat startling kind. The tragedian and the low comedian 
agreed to poach for a time upon each other's preserves. Mrs. Abington 
played Scrub ; solemn John Kemble disported himself in low comedy ; Mrs, 
Siddons appeared as Hamlet; Edmund Kean undertook to disappear, as 
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harlequin, through a trap-door ; Dowton exchanged the part of Sir Anthony 
Absolute for that of Mrs. Malaprop ; and Liston and Keeley, the sight of 
whose faces was alone sufficient to set the house in a roar, endeavoured in 
all seriousness to play the Othello of Shakspere. 

Nowadays the benefit differs materially from that of half a century 
ago. The author’s night, to begin with, is a thing of the past. The author dis- 
poses of his plays on certain terms, and would never dream of making a special 
appeal to the public. The actor continues to have his “night” or “day,” but his 
preparations for the entertainment do not involve so great a loss of personal 
dignity as of yore. He no longer calls upon the wealthy with a request 
to purchase tickets; indeed, his admirers may be said to call upon 
him. If any canvassing goes on it is in comparative privacy. This change 
has in more than one respect a welcome significance. Not only has 
the popularity of the drama kept pace with the increase in the numbers of 
the people, but London, once all but inaccessible to the great body of 
countrymen, may now be reached from any part of the kingdom in a few 
hours, and the Parisian actor may come over here, witness a performance, and 
reappear in his foyer in a day and a quarter. In these circumstances, the 
theatre, instead of being a resort of a select few, as was the case a hundred 
years ago, has become a great national institution, and the individuality of 
the professed “patron of the drama” is lost in the thousands of persons who 
constitute what is called the playgoing public. Even if it were not so, how- 
ever, the practice of touting for the sale of tickets would not be resorted to. 
During the last few years the social status of the player has materially im- 
proved. The old-fashioned prejudices against the stage and its votaries are 
dying out, and the claims of acting to a place among the fine arts are widely 
recognised. The player, therefore, has learnt to respect himself, and is not 
inclined to go round with what is virtually a begging petition. Indeed, we 
may expect that before long the “ benefit” will be abandoned altogether by 
the more prominent members of the profession. No doubt it has some pleasing 
features, but its advantages can be purchased only at a certain sacrifice of 
the dignity of the recipient and his calling, and the sorry spectacle exhibited 
at the Haymarket Theatre a week or two ago illustrates this truth toa 
greater extent than any other we can call to mind. 
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Portraits. 





XXVII.—MR. FECHTER. 


ETWEEN fifty and sixty years ago a milliner’s shop of a very unpre- 
tending character might have been noticed in Hanway - yard, now 
called Hanway-street, Tottenham-court-road. The presiding divinity in 
this little temple of fashion was an energetic little Englishwoman, who had 
undertaken the business for the excellent reason that the earnings of her 
husband, a sculptor from some town in Alsace, were not sufficient to keep 
the wolf from the door. In the autumn of 1823 she gave birth to the sub- 
ject of this memoir, Charles Albert Fechter. Not long afterwards, finding 
they could not make way in London, M. and Madame Fechter went to 
Paris, where their son was brought up and educated. Intended for his 
father’s profession, young Fechter conceived a strong taste for the stage, 
and on approaching man’s estate appeared at the Thédtre Moliére in Le 
Mari de la Veuve. Among those who witnessed the performance was Saint- 
Aulaire, who, considering that it displayed rare promise, had him educated 
at the Conservatoire. In the mean time Mr. Fechter went with a travelling 
company on a tour in Italy. In 1845, as a successful pupil at the Conser- 
vatoire, he made a début as the Comédie Frangaise in the Ménage Parisien, 
and for about eighteen months had the advantage of supporting Rachel in 
some of the plays with which her name was identified. He next took part 
in French performances in Berlin and London, making the acquaintance in 
the former city of the pleasing actress who soon afterwards became his wife, 
Eleonora Rabut. In 1850, at the Vaudeville, he was caught by the tide 
which carried him to fame and fortune. M. Alexandre Dumas fils, having 
come to the conclusion that social questions could be dealt with more effec- 
tively in plays than in any other form, brought out Za Dame aux Camélias, 
in which, as everybody knows, he seeks to prove that those who are no 
better than they should be are often the mere victims of their own tender- 
heartedness. The play met with extraordinary success, and as a necessary 
consequence several dramatists followed the example of the audacious inno- 
vator. The inevitable reaction soon set in; Barriére and Lambert-Thiboust 
entered the lists against Dumas, and Les Filles de Marbre, among other 
pieces written with a similar object, gained the ear of the town. Mr. Fechter, 
whose powers as an actor were now all but matured, and who a short time 
previously had “created” at the Théatre Historique the chief characters in 
Les Fréres Corses, had the good fortune to represent the heroes of both La 
Dame aux Camélias and Les Filles de Marbre, and from this time occupied 
a prominent place in his profession. His industry was really intense ; be- 
tween 1848 and 1857 he played at six theatres and acquired nearly thirty 
new chatacters, In the autumn of 1860 he appeared at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, in an English version of Ruy Blas. His success was 
immediate and unequivocal. “ Nothing,” said The Times, “could be finer 
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of its kind than Ruy’s declaration of love to the Queen, so exquisitely was 
the fire of passion tempered by the feeling of respectful devotion, and with 
such eloquence of speech and action were the words poured forth. The 
misery to which the virtuous impostor is exposed when his master suddenly 
reappears and compels him to play menial offices while he is still in the 
plenitude of his power—the terribly jarring conflict between the aspiring 
mind of the statesman and the bounden condition of the lackey—was re- 
presented with wondrous force and abundance of detail. But it was in the 
last act that the triumph of the actor reached its culminating point. From 
the moment when Ruy snatches the sword from his master’s side (an action 
which of itself produced an electrical effect) to the fall of the curtain, when 
the valet dies happy in the conviction that he is loved not under false 
colours, but with the livery actually present to the mind of his royal mis- 
tress, Mr. Fechter had the audience completely in his grasp, and could do 
with it as he pleased.” His accent and gesticulations were unmistakably 
French, but his articulation was both clear and musical. In the next cha- 
racter he essayed, Don Cesar de Bazan, he confirmed the advantage he had 
gained. His reading differed greatly from those of his predecessors in the 
part. In the words of an acute critic, M. Lemaitre’s was the humorous, 
Mr. Wallack’s the melodramatic, and Mr. Fechter’s the chivalric version. 
The new-comer presented Don Casar as a gentleman, fallen, it is true, into 
low habits and driven by circumstances to be acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows, yet in his lowest degradation retaining a vivid recollection of his 
original position. These and other impersonations gave Mr. Fechter a high 
place in public estimation. Nature had endowed him to a large extent with 
the physical qualities required in his profession ; his acting was allowed to 
show warmth, picturesqueness, grace, keen sense of character, mastery of 
detail, and poetic sympathy. It remained, however, to be seen whether he 
possessed tragic passion, whether he could scale the heights or descend into 
the ravines of human emotion. In thespring of 1861 he gave the playgoin 

world a chance of making up its mind on this point. He appeared as Hamlet, 
perhaps the most arduous of Shaksperian characters. To us it seems that he 
did not pass through the ordeal unscathed. His performance, it is true, was 
marked in some passages by exquisite beauty of thought and expression, and 
as a whole by high refinement and taste. In all the lighter scenes he 
played with the ease and spirit of a typical French actor. His Hamlet, 
however, did not show the force of a great tragedian ; it interested rather 
than moved the audience. A sense of his shortcomings in this respect, we 
presume, led him to take such a view of the character as would involve the 
least possible display of power. He gave undue prominence to the medita- 
tive element in Hamlet’s nature. He concerned himself chiefly with the 
play of intellect revealed in the soliloquies, both long and short. The 
stronger passions, it was truly said, intrenched as little as possible on his 
solitude ; the birth of thought was more visible than the influence of emotion. 
Now, the fate-driven and irresolute Prince is a very human being, though 
his mind often raises him to the skies. Mr. Fechter all but ignored this 
realistic aspect of the part, the consequence being that in his hands Hamlet 
enlisted far less sympathy than is his by right. “The merits and 
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deficiencies of Mr. Fechter,” wrote Mr. Oxenford, “cannot be better illustrated 
than by the fact that the play-scene and the closet-scene are those with 
which he produces the least effect, whereas in the second act he makes a 
most powerful impression,’—a fact full of significance. In this performance, 
it must be added, Mr. Fechter disregarded all the traditions of our stage, and, 
after the fashion of German actors, indicated the nationality of Hamlet by 
wearing flaxen hair. In many of his innovations a hankering after originality 
for its own sake was perceptible, but it was not until he came forward as 
Othello that this unfortunate tendency can be said to have overmastered his 
judgment. In the senate-scene, on arriving at the words, “The very head 
and front of my offending hath this extent, no more,” he so far forgot the 
simple dignity of the character as to advance with upraised hand to the 
senators, as though prepared to chastise any one who had the hardihood to 
allege the contrary. In the last scene he used to drag Iago to, and make 
him kneel before, the body of Desdemona. About Mr. Fechter’s view of 
Othello in general we have nothing to say. He regarded the Moor as 
“more affectionate than impassioned, and, more logical than either.” Far 
from being naturally suspicious, he did not grow uneasy until he had 
ample ground for distrust; and, consistently with the belief that he would not 
turn mad-jealous for a trifle, the character of Bianca, commonly omitted, 
was restored. Mr. Fechter was admirable in all expressions of tenderness, 
and from the beginning of the third act exercised a powerful influence over 
the audience. Mr. Fechter was now the most praised and best abused 
actor on the stage. He was londly extolled as a man of genius or decried 
as an actor with at best a certain grace of ingenuity. Some maintained that 
he ennobled all he touched ; others asked with Cicero, when he saw his son- 
in-law with a ponderous weapon, “ Who has tied Dolabella to that sword?” 
The public, however, stood resolutely by him ; and in the beginning of 
1863, satisfied that his popularity here was well-established, he took the 
Lyceum Theatre. While there he appeared in several new plays—as Henri 
de Lagadére in the Duke's Motto, Fanfan in the King’s Butterfly, Robert 
Macaire in the Roadside Inn, Leone Salviti in the Watch-Cry, Edgar in 
the Master of Ravenswood, and Maurice d’Arbel in Rouge-et-Noir. He 
also revived Hamlet in a manner which could not but attract attention. 
He sought to give an old Danish colouring to the piece, and to this 
end adopted Norman architecture and arrayed most of the characters in 
the thick red beards and coarse leggings and cross-garters peculiar to 
northern warriors. Here, we think, he threw away a good deal of time and 
money to no purpose. Shakspere evidently wished us to suppose that the 
legend on which he based the play was one of his own times. As we pointed 
out some time ago, the personages talk and think in an Elizabethan style ; 
Hamlet himself is an incarnation of the intellectual agitation .to which the 
Reformation gave rise, and modern instruments of warfare are alluded to. 
At the end of 1867, in consequence of heavy losses, Mr. Fechter gave up 
the Lycenm and took an engagement at the Adelphi, where he played 
Obenreitzer in No Thoroughfare, Edmond Dantes in Monte Christo, and 
the Count de Layrac in Mr. Wilkie Collins's Black and White. In 1868, it 
may be noted, Dickens and Fechter went to Paris together to superintend 
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the production of the first of these pieces at the Vaudeville of the Place de 
la Bourse, and a strong friendship sprang up between them. Early in 1870, 
Mr. Fechter left England for America, Dickens contributing to the Atlantic 
Monthly an article in his praise. ‘I cannot,” said the novelist, “ wish my 
friend a better audience than he will find in the American people, and I 
cannot wish them a better actor than they will find in my friend.” Mr. 
Fechter made his first appearance in America at Niblo’s Theatre, New 
York, early in 1870. His reputation as an actor of great power had 
preceded him, and the house was crowded. His impersonation of the 
hero of M. Hugo's play won high commendation, and so pleased was 
he with his American successes, that he determined to remain in the 
country. He made a tour throughout the country, his engagement at 
Philadelphia being particularly successful. In the same year he opened 
the Globe Theatre in Boston with a version of Monte Cristo, in which 
he assumed the title-réle. The cast of the play was regarded as one of 
the best and most complete ever organized in America, embracing as it 
did the names of Mr. Wallack, Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Lemoyn, Mr. Stuart 
Robson, Mr. Pearson, Mrs, Chanfrau, Miss Carlotta Leclerq, Mrs. Malinda 
Jones, and Miss Kitty Blanchard. His connexion with the Globe, owing 
to some unfortunate misunderstanding with the company, particularly with 
Mr. Wallack, was of short duration, and returning to New York he played 
for some time at the French Theatée. In 1872, after paying what proved 
to be his last visit to England, he took the French Theatre in New York, 
which, in memory of his success in London, was renamed the Lyceum. 
From this time fortune seemed to desert him. His attraction as an actor 
declined, his speculations asa manager resulted in heavy losses. This reverse 
may be attributed in some measure to a very painful incident. In 1874, 
although his wife was still living, he went through the ceremony of marriage 
with Miss Price, an actress very popular in Philadelphia. Madame Fechter, 
the Eleonora Rabut of a quarter of a century before, thereupon wrote to a 
Philadelphia journal, stating that she was married to him in 1847, and had 
had by him a daughter and a son. This daughter, Mdlle. Marie Fechter, 
has, we may here state, achieved some success at the Paris Opera; her 
brother, who acted at the Lyceum with his father in 1865, is at present a 
lawyer. ‘Our union,” Madame Fechter added with simple pathos, “was 
long happy, but is now broken.” Such a revelation could not but seriously 
impair his popularity, and a friend who saw him soon afterwards speaks of 
him as a soured and prematurely-aged man. In 1875 he met with two 
serious accidents, one by falling against a carriage, the other through a 
platform on which he had to stand in some play at a Philadelphia theatre 
giving way. After this he was uncertain in his engagements, often be- 
coming too ill to play, and disappointing assembled audiences. On the 
5th August he died at his farm at Richland, near Quakertown, Philadelphia, 
from distention of the liver, his last sufferings being alleviated by the 
assiduous attentions of his second wife ; and in him the stage has lost one 
who, if not to be numbered amongst its greatest votaries, was one of the 
finest romantic actors the present century has seen. 
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PLAYWRITING AS IT IS. 


By Percy Firzcera.p. 


T will have been noted that of late how many pieces writ by good men 
I and true have made shipwreck, no doubt to the wonder and disgust of 
the managers, who paid large sums on the faith of the name. Sucha 
director, who has bought the “ good-will” of a theatre much as he would 
that of a restaurant, proceeds at once to contract fora piece with the favourite 
writer of the day, and thus rests in the enjoyment of a pleasant faith in his 
success. ‘He's got the men, he’s got the piece, he’s got the money too.” 
The policy, therefore, is safe. He is almost stunned, therefore, when the 
favourite writer fails to please, for he seems to think he had contracted for 
success as well as for the play. And, indeed, the sum given, being for the 
name, would warrant his honest faith. So does the nouveau riche or 
opulent vulgarian purchase his Chateau Margeaux and “ Moulin” from 
his wine merchant, and is bewildered to find that no price will help him to 
rival the old baronet’s cellars, stocked with exquisite taste and judgment, 
and with wine laid down a century ago. Nor is the public less surprised than 
the manager at the failure of the favourite writer. It is enough that it 
should be written by him. It is thought to be like ordering, say, a gun 
from Rigby or Henry, and that both “ pieces” should be guaranteed to “go 
off” in the best fashion. Yet late experience of some curious results— 
failures of some of the eminent ones, more disastrous than those of the 
crudest tyro—show that the principle must be at fault. Without attempting 
directly to show where the fault lies, it may be sufficient to point out the 
fashion in which plays were written in the good old days, say under 
Mr. Garrick’s management, when Messrs. Murphy and Colman were, like 
Messrs. Gilbert and Byron, the general favourite caterers. 

Under that system it is astonishing to find how unceremoniously the 
popular writer was treated. Either of two courses was adopted. The author 
had a play ready, which he offered. It was read, considered with a view to 
whether it would suit the house and company, duly found fault with, and 
required to be altered and rewritten if such a process would mend it, or 
possibly declined with thanks, as unsuitable to the theatre. Or possibly the 
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author announced to the manager that he had an idea for a play,—something 
that would suit the several leading performers, and which he modestly sub- 
mitted to the manager. On being encouraged he set to work, keeping the 
performers before his eyes, and submitting his work, act by act, until com- 
pleted ; the manager keeping step with him, suggesting alterations, improve- 
ments, and business. So much was this idea of its being specially written 
for the company that the author actually used the names of the actors as the 
names of his characters until all was completed, when a general rechristen- 
ing took place. In this way the piece took shape and seemed to grow out 
of real life and action, actors, manager, and author all contributing a share 
and checking each other. This, indeed, is the secret of the vitality of 

Meyerbeer’s grand operas, such as the Huguenots; for he did not, as 
Donizetti did, take a ready-made libretto and “set it,” translating it into 
music, but shaped it as the music inspired him. And it is well known that 
the magnificent duet in the third act wasconceived during the rehearsals, when 

one of the performers had the dramatic perception to see that the situation 

called for it, and the composer adopted the idea. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the “ ready-made system” is best adapted to what prevails in 

our day, when “short service” obtains everywhere, and when actors flit 
about and shoot up, like Mr. G. Conquest and his son, through “ cellar flaps” 
in the most unexpected manner and in the most unlikely quarters. A fixed 
and permanent staff is necessary, se as to give the actors a position of 
advantage and power whence they can dictate such terms. 

It is certain, whatever be the reason, that of late years no play showing 
real masterly grasp of character has been written. There are plenty of 
clever pieces written by clever men, but they touch superficial matters and 
do not show knowledge of human nature and character. Thomas Morton 
was not a great writer, but certainly no pieces of our time, in ‘breadth of 
character, bold treatment, and natural gaiety, can be put beside his Poor 
Gentleman, Speed the Plough, or the Cure for the Heartache.” No one would 
attempt to say that there are not men as capable as Thomas Morton to be 
found now, or who could display the same knowledge. The difficulty 
lies in this, that a certain labour and development of thought is required 
to produce such, and for this there is now no demand,—at least the more 
superficial form of entertainment is equally welcome. The caterer, there- 
fore, provides what can be offered at the least cost. The mode of acting in 
vogue, too, does not favour the study of “breadth,” little details and 
“accidents” being emphasized, and characters from the old comedies thus 
treated become thin and “scratchy.” Mr. Brough and Mrs. Stirling in 
She Stoops to Conquer show what can be done in this way, but we could 
name but few who paint with the same broad brush. It would be curious 
to mark the stages and shapes of what enjoys public}favour, and mark the 
transition from the tranquil pieces and the thin arrowroot provided by 
Mr. Robertson to the brisk scenes of rollicking fun taken from the French, 
which are now in vogue. It is only lately that actors have discovered 
that the way to make such pieces of overdrawn extravagance go down 
is to play them with a sort of serious earnestness,~ gliding over the carica- 
tured portions. There can be; little doubt that this will in time lead us 
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back to the broad lines of English comedy, for in English life, notwithstand- 
ing the uniformity of manners and dress that is now enforced, there is 
plenty of underlying weakness and absurdity. 








THE DUTY OF AN AUDIENCE. 
By Emity Faitarvtt. 


THEATRE is a place where a play is performed, and people go to 

the theatre to see a play. This is how the schoolboy would put it 

in a prize essay, and both statements would seem obvious enough ; but the 

second is far from true in the present day. A very considerable contingent 

of the occupants of the boxes and stalls at the fashionable theatres seems 

under the impression that the performance on the stage is only intended as 

an agreeable accompaniment to conversation, like the band at a horticul- 
tural féte or a garden-party. 

To begin with, these loquacious loungers come late. Their dinner-hour 
is not altered to suit the play or the public. So interested spectators are 
disturbed by the inevitable bustle of people entering the stalls in the middle 
ofa scene. The rustling of ladies’ silk robes, the discordant sounds which 
accompany the pulling back of curtains, banging down of seats, the sale of 
programmes, and the whispering of the box-keepers, are most provoking to 
those who have come to see the play. For the first hour, however, they must 
submit to the intolerable nuisance of people crushing past them and stand- 
ing up between them and the stage. And as to the effect on the performers, 
why that is a matter quite beneath the consideration of these well-bred 
persons. The artists are paid to act, they have really no concern with what 
the public is pleased to do, especially the public that dines at 8.30 and is 
obliging enough to drop into the theatre about the middle of the second act 
of the piece of the evening. The vulgar people who show such exceedingly 
bad “‘form” as to be interested in a play, or interested in anything, ought to 
be thankful for the opportunity of gazing upon the “curled darlings” of male 
swelldom, or the besatined shoulders of Belgravian dames. 

No indignant “sh—'s” will remind these vapid individuals that if they 
want to talk they could do it as well at home, and that their remarks, even 
if sensible—and they never are, or hardly ever—are not so interesting 
as the dialogue on the stage. It may be pre-eminently entertaining to the 
parties intimately concerned to hear that “‘ Sir Harry is yachting in the Medi- 
terranean,” and that “ Mrs. looked quite too charming at the ball 
last night,” but we who don’t know Sir Harry, and didn’t see the belle of 
the ball, would far rather hear what Polly Eccles is saying to Sam, and we 
have, we frankly admit it, the inconceivable bad taste to relish the tirade 
of Mr. Eccles upon the rights of the working man far more than the fashion- 
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able “ Aw, indeed ; really, how strange: you don’t mean it,” and all the 
other disjointed bits of conversation which fall from the lips of the spoilt 
children of fortune beside us. 

The theatre is not the place for conversation, except between the acts. 
But here comes the time for inflicting another torture upon the genuine play- 
goers. J faut boire. Such intervals are devoted to B. and S. and whiffs 
of cigarettes, for no dandy of the nineteenth century could possibly exist for 
two mortal hours ata play without such aids at every available opportunity. 
Accordingly at the end of every act they push past other people, returning 
with studied courtesy after the fresh act has commenced. 

The ladies are by no means behindhand in proving how disagreeable so- 
called “ well-bred people” can make themselves. A few nights before the 
closing of the Court Theatre, a famous society beauty, whose photograph is 
so well known that she obtains the ready recognition she is apparently so 
anxious to ensure, made herself conspicuous by draping her box with her 
white furry opera-cloak and talking to her companions in tones which were 
heard on the other side of the house during the performance of The Ladies’ 
Battle. She not only ignored the stage in this fashion, but she positively 
turned her back on it during one of Mrs. Kendal’s and Mr. Hare’s most 
telling scenes. She was evidently anxious to make it apparent beyond all 
doubt that she did not go to the theatre to see and hear, but to be heard 
and seen. . 

Surely the obligation of the public towards their entertainers is not dis- 
charged by the mere money transaction that secures to the one a seat, and 
compels the other to perform certain pieces. Society would crumble if our 
dealings with our fellow-creatures were conducted on the hard-and-fast lines 
of contracts alone, setting aside all considerations of courtesy and good feel- 
ing. We pay our servants, and yet clothe our commands in the dress of 
politeness. We are not obliged to express in a theatre what we do not feel, 
but we are obliged, if we admit that courtesy is among the canons of good- 
breeding, to abstain from indifference so pronounced. We go even further, 
and assert that audiences when pleased should show their approbation frankly. 
They would be great gainers by affording such cordial encouragement. 
Artists are proverbially the most sensitive of mortals. They cannot do 
their best for lymphatic spectators; applause is to them like water to the 
thirsty, it puts fresh life into them. English audiences are painfully cold, 
and in fashionable theatres indifference is chic. The passionate enthusiasm 
of an Italian or Viennese house would be voted absurd by our languid 
youths and insipid maidens of the gilded order, and therefore it is to the pit 
and gods that the artists look for appreciation. 

Silent indifference is, however, negative. No one has a right to meddle 
with people because they are too stupid or too affected to take an interest, 
or, if they take it, to show it. Talking is positive, and as it is insulting and 
annoying to both actors and honest playgoers, it ought to be put down. 
Behind the scenes notices are posted up requesting the artists not to speak 
in the wings during the performance of the play. A notice, “Talking is 
prohibited,” might prove useful in the stalls and boxes, and we think 
one or two additions could be made. We would suggest the following: 
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“Gentlemen requiring constant refreshment are requested to return to 
their places before the curtain is rung up again, and not to begin searching 
for their hats and coats before the conclusion of the play.” 








THE POET OF ACTING. 


By W. Davenport ApDams. 


, are reader must not suppose that he is about to be seduced into the 
perusal of an essay on the well-known author of The Rosciad. 
Churchill might, indeed, be called the poet of the stage, inasmuch as his 
most celebrated work is the most brilliant criticism ever passed in verse 
upon the actors of any generation. It was not, however, with acting pure 
and simple, with acting as an Art, that Churchill busied himself in his 
famous poem. He passed judgment on the performances of particular men 
and women, but he did not in any way attempt a poetical treatise on the 
ins-and-outs of histrionics generally. And this is the less surprising on his 
part that the publication of The Rosciad in 1761 had been anticipated by 
the appearance in 1760 of a work in which the attempt had been already 
made. That work was the production of his great friend, Robert Lloyd, 
and was called The Actor; a formal disquisition on the art of acting, 
addressed to another friend of Lloyd’s, and written with all the authority of 
one who had been a student of the art and was acquainted with its require- 
ments and capacities. Unfortunately, we have no means of testing the 
absolute truth of this assertion, for the particulars of Lloyd’s career are still 
obscure; we can only assume, from the fact of Lloyd and Churchill both 
writing about the stage, that they had had experience as theatre- goers, 
whilst the best possible proof, perhaps, both of that experience and of their 
solid knowledge of the art, is to be obtained in the pages of the poems 
themselves, the intrinsic merit of which is easily recognizable by the reader. 
The Rosciad is tolerably well known, if not directly, at least by means of 
extracts; and most people are aware that in the course of it the author 
made a vigorous onslaught on many of the players of the day, somewhat 
in the same spirit, and very much in the same style, as Byron afterwards 
attacked the bards and reviewers of his time. On the other hand, The Actor 
is not known, partly because its author has not the widespread fame of 
Churchill, partly because the subject and the style are not so attractive, 
necessarily, as those of The Rosciad—actors and satire being, in the nature 
of things, more popular than acting and exhortation; and partly, it must 
be conceded, because Zhe Rosciad is considerably more important than 
The Actor, regarded as a literary work. 

Still, if for the general public The Actor is not so pleasing as The Rosciad, 
the former ought to be singularly interesting to the histrionic profession, to 
critics, and to lovers of the stage. And it ought to be so, apart altogether 
from its literary merit, which is great, if only because it is the only poetical 
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treatise on the art of acting which the whole range of our poetry affords. I 
am not sure that there is any such treatise to be found in prose; certainly 
I know of no versifier who has attempted to do exactly or in any approxi- 
mate degree what Lloyd has attempted in The Actor. It may not be unin- 
teresting, therefore, to turn for a moment to the poem, and get some notion 
of the opinions and theories laid down in it. The work is, as I say, so far 
from being familiar or popular that I may be forgiven if I am tolerably 
liberal in the quotations which accompany my analysis. Lloyd begins by 
laying down the axiom, which will be exceedingly displeasing to the 
automatic actors of our day, that acting draws its perfection from no 
observance of mechanic laws :— 

No settled maxims of a fav’rite stage, 

No rules deliver’d down from age to age, 

Let players nicely mark them as they will, 

Can e’er entail hereditary skill. 
The player's profession, he goes on to say, 

Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start-— 

Nature’s true knowledge is the only art r 

To this one standard make your just appeal, 

Here lies the golden secret : learn to i 


Or fool, or monarch, happy or distress’d, 
No actor pleases that is not possess’d. 


He then proceeds to enounce that — 
The player's province they but vainly try 
Who want these pow rs—deportment, voice, and eye. 
And first, in reference to Deportment,— 
The critic sight ’tis only grace can please ; 
No figure charms as if it was not ease. 
We are taught to laugh at the unreal motions of the stock tragedian : — 
Theatric monarchs, in their tragic gait, 
Affect to mark the solemn pace of state. 
One foot put forward in position strong, 
The other, like its vassal, dragg’d along. 
So grave each motion, so exact and slow, 
Like wooden monarchs at a puppet-show. 
Unreal attitudes are especially derided :— 


Unskilful actors, like your mimic apes, 

Will writhe their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 
However foreign from the poet’s art, 

No tragic hero but admires a start. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but ya his attitude is fine ? 


Attention is directed to one habit which would appear to have been a 
leading characteristic of tragedians a hundred years ago :— 

When Romeo sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 

With eager madness bursts the canvas tomb, 

The sudden whirl, stretch’d leg, and lifted staff, 

Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
A few lines further on we have a piece of censure, which is as applicable 
now, unhappily, as it was in those old days. Says Lloyd :— 


Of all the evils which the stage molest, 
I hate your fool who overacts his jest, 
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Who murders what the poet finely writ, 

And, like a bungler, haggles all his wit, 

With shrug, and grin, and gesture out of place, 
And writes a foolish comment with his face. 


And, still further on, the writer attacks a vice which was evidently par- 
ticularly distasteful to him, for he refers to it early in the poem, namely, 
the vice of imitation :— 


But let the generous actor still forbear 

To copy features with a mimic’s care ! 

*Tis a poor skill which ev’ry fool can reach, 
A vile stage-custom, honour’d in the breach. 
Worse as more close the disingenuous art 
But shows the wanton looseness of the heart. 
When I behold a wretch, of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the public scene, 
Forsaking nature’s fair and open road 

To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode, 
Fir’d with disgust I loathe his senile plan, 
Despise the mimic, and abhor the man. 


We now come to the Voice, concerning which the author first remarks 
that it is not enough it should be “ sound and clear :”— 
*Tis modulation that most charms the ear. 


“Desperate heroines” are not to “grieve with tedious moan,” and 
“ whine their sorrows in a see-saw tone” :— 


The voice all modes of passion can express 

That marks the proper word with proper stress ; 
But none emphatic can that actor call 

Who lays an equal emphasis on all. 


Equally objectionable to the writer is the measured elocution of one class 
of actors. Of these he says that they 


Point ev’ry stop, mark ev’ry pause so strong, 
that 


Their words, like stage processions, stalk along. 
Of those, again, who are jerky and eccentric in delivery, he says :— 


In vain for them the pleasing measure flows, 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 
Repeating what the poet sets not down, 

The verb disjointing from its friendly noun, 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 
To make a discord in each tuneful line. 


He is severe, as was only to be expected, on the men who rant :— 


More nature oft and finer strokes are shown 
In the low whisper than tempestuous tone ; 
And Hamlet’s hollow voice and first amaze 
More powerful tenor to the mind conveys, 
Than he who, swoll’n with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. 


In the same way :— 


The modes of grief are not included all 

In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl ; 
A single look more marks the “ internal woe,” 
Than all the windings of the lengthen’d Oh. 


After this the poet, instead of dwelling on the Eye—the third of “the 
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powers” which, he tells us, are absolutely necessary to the player—contents 
himself chiefly with enumerating some of the evils of the acting of his time 
which seem to him particularly reprehensible. One of them is a fault 
which, it is to be feared, will characterize all bad actors in all times and 
countries :— 


A want of due attention on the stage. 
Lloyd tells us he has seen actors, 


And admir’d ones, too, 
Whose tongues wound up set forward from their cue ; 
In their own speech who whine or roar away, 
Yet seem unmov’d at what the rest may say ; 
Whose eyes and thoughts on different objects roam, 
Until the prompter’s voice recalls them home. 


He also reproves those who transfer their attention from the action on the 
stage to the spectators in the auditorium, and gives another sly cut at the 
“ traditional” as manifested in invariabilities of costume. But what, he says, 
offends him most in stage customs is “ the slip-door and slowly-rising ghost.” 
He disapproved, evidently, of the substantial phantom which generally does 
duty for the murder’d Banquo :— 

When chilling horrors shake th’ affrighted king, 

And guilt torments him with her scorpion sting, 

When keenest feelings at his bosom pull, 

And fancy tells him that the seat is full, 

Why need the ghost usurp the monarch’s place 

To frighten children with his mealy face ? 

The king alone should form the phantom there, 

And talk and tremble at the vacant chair. 


Clearly Lloyd must have belonged to the number of the purely intellectual 
critics, and would have applauded Mr. Irving in the conviction which has 
led that independent-thinking artist to discard the “ counterfeit present- 
ments” in Hamlet. The poem concludes with the declaration that the true 
odject of acting is 

To purge the passions and reform the mind, 

To give to nature all the force of art, 

And while it charms the ear to mend the “ heart.” 
The “ decent stage,” we are told, is “ virtue’s natural friend.” We are not 
to judge of the theatre by its worst manifestations :— 

Tho’ oft debas’d with scenes profane and loose, 

No reason weighs against its proper use. 
Finally, we have this effective contrast between the contemporary honour 
and applause accorded to the actor and the necessarily fleeting character of 
his reputation :— 

O hapless artist ! though thy skill can raise 

The bursting peal of universal praise, 

Tho’ at thy beck Applause delighted stands, 

And lifts, Briareus-like, her hundred hands. 

Know, Fame awards thee but a partial breath ! 

Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death. 

Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 

And latest tunes th’ eternal Nature feel. 


Tho’ blended here the see of bard and play’r, 
While more than half becomes the actor's share, 
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Relentless death untwists the mingled fame, 

And sinks the player in the poet’s name. 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 

Such is the general argument of Lloyd’s poem on acting; and if that 
poem is not very largely informed by wit and very greatly distinguished by 
epigrammatic expression, it must be conceded that it is eminently thoughtful, 
and distinguished, at least, by a forcible and intelligible style. Its chief 
interest, undoubtedly, lies in the sentiments it discloses. These go to show 
that the stage of the eighteenth century was very like that of the nineteenth, 
and that there is a strong resemblance, especially, between the mediocre 
artists of all periods. It is to the mediocre artists of the present period that 
the perusal of The Actor may be recommended. For the cultivated and 
experienced actor it has no lessons whatever, unless it serve to confirm him 
in the path he has already chalked out for himself. But to the mere journey- 
men of the profession, to the men especially who lean wholly on tradition, 
it can teach a good many useful, if not very original, things. That to be a 
thoroughly good actor a man must not only be well taught by the experience 
of others, but enter personally into and master his particular parts; that 
stride and attitude do not make “ tragedy ;” that réles should not be exagge- 
rated or over-acted ; that mimicry is the lowest form of art, if art at all ; 
that neither rant, nor monotony, nor over-emphasis is good elocution; that 
whilst on the stage the assumption of a réle should never be relaxed or 
dropped, and so on; these are the elementary principles on which Lloyd . 
goes, and they suffice to indicate that, if the stage has always had bad 
actors, it has always had good critics who knew how to place their fingers 
on the faults of the bad actors, and who must in their time have had a 
certain amount of influence for good. The disheartening thing about such 
works as Lloyd’s is that it proves likewise how evanescent is the influence 
of the critic, and how invariably a certain class of actors reproduces the 
foibles and follies of its ‘predecessors. Perhaps if The Actor were more 
widely read in the profession than it is, it might act as a permanent and 
effective warning against the failings it so sensibly points out. 





SIR EDWARD MORTIMER. 


By Freperick Hawkins. 


HE announcement that in the course of a few weeks The Iron Chest will 
be revived at the Lyceum Theatre may serve to recall attention to 
what Hazlitt has termed the finest character in the whole range of English 
fiction. None of the political visionaries of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had a more touching faith in the principles of the great French Revo- 
lution than William Godwin. He believed in human innocence, in social 
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perfectibility, and in the omnipotence of mind over matter. He dreamt by 
night and by day of an intellectual republic, of an age of universal philan- 
thropy and benevolence. All men, he averred, were born with dispositions 
to virtue, and the vice and misery which defaced the earth were due exelu- 
sively to aristocratic power, religion, and “ civilization” generally. Govern- 
ment in any form was indefensible, as no man had the shadow of a right to 
interfere with the proceedings of another. The most callous criminal could 
be reclaimed by an appeal to reason, by punishment never. Protection from 
injury or insult might be secured bya reference to ethical maxims. Marriage 
was opposed to the best instincts of our nature, property the source of 
innumerable evils. In his Inquiry Concerning Political Justice, which by 
the irony of fate appeared during the Reign of Terror, Godwin propounded 
these pleasant theories with remarkable vigour and earnestness, with no 
apparent misgiving as to their consequences, and with as much calmness as 
he would have urged the necessity of the most trifling alteration of the law. 
His next work, the novel of Caleb Wiiliams, was also written to enforce 
his doctrines, but more especially to illustrate the evils of aristocratic power — 
the “modes of domestic and unrecorded despotism by which man becomes the 
destroyer of man.” Before long he saw that in throwing his broadside into 
the form of a story he had made a sad mistake. The narrative aroused so 


much interest for its own sake that the object with which he gave it to the 


world was all but forgotten. The author of the logical /nguiry Concerning 
Political Justice, indeed, possessed creative power of a high order, and in 
Caleb Williams this power is displayed to the best advantage. No novel 
of equal value, perhaps, has ever rested on a simpler groundwork. But two 
men may be said to appear before us—the high-bred and generous Falkland, 
borne down by a dark secret, and his servant Caleb, morbidly curious as to 
what that secret is, There is no love episode, no gleam of wit or humour 
to relieve the sombreness of the picture. Eventually Caleb discovers all ; 
and his master, aided by oppressive laws, hunts him to the verge of infamy 
and an ignominious death. Nevertheless, Falkland is not a person to be 
regarded with unqualified abhorrence. He is really of a noble and tender 
nature, and has been urged to the commission of crime simply by a mistaken 
and deluded sense of honour. The dramatic effectiveness of the character 
was not overlooked by John Kemble, and at his request George Colman 
the Younger adapted then ovel to the stage under the title of The Iron 
Chest. 

The play was brought out at Drury Lane in the spring of 1796, but 
was withdrawn after four representations. The causes of this ill-success are 
not far to seek. In its original form The Iron Chest presented as curious a 
medley of tragedy and comedy and opera as could well be conceived. The 
dramatist, in fact, introduced a good deal of irrelevant and tiresome comic 
matter, and some music of a more than doubtful quality was set to the piece 
by Storace. The rehearsals had been few and incomplete ; “ the ragged 
master of a theatrical barn,” we are assured, “might have blushed for 
such a want of discipline.” Above all, John Kemble was not only un- 
suited to the character of Sir Edward Mortimer, the Falkland of the 
novel, but too ill to do himself even. the semblance of justice. The first 
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performance has been described at some length by Colman. “Kemble,” he 
writes, “I found in his dressing-room, seemingly unwell, and swallowing 
opium-pills. The play began, and all went smoothly on till a trifling disap- 
probation was shown to the character personated by Dodd, Adam Winterton. 
I considered this, however, to be of no great moment, for Kemble was to 
appear immediately afterwards. Well, the great actor was discovered as 
Sir Edward Mortimer in his library. Gloom and desolation sat upon his 
brow, and he was habited from the wig to the shoe-string with the most 
studied exactness. Had one of King Charles the First's portraits stepped 
from its frame it could not have afforded a truer representation of ancient 
and melancholy dignity. The picture could not have looked better, 
but in justice to the picture it must be added that the picture could scarcely 
have acted worse. I requested him at the end of the first act to order an 
apology to be made for his indisposition, but he would not suffer an apology 
to be made. ‘It should have been made, if at all, before the play began.’ 
‘Then why was it not made then?’ ‘He did not imagine that illness would 
have disabled him.’ ‘Did he not know that he was too feeble to make a 
violent exertion?’ At length, by my perseverence, and the interferance of a 
proprietor of the theatre, an apology was made. In the progress of the play, 
when the disapprobation of the audience was expressed on the reappearance 
of Dodd, Kemble came forward. He expressed his fears that he was the 
cause of their disapprobation, entreated their patience, and hoped he should 
shortly gain strength to enable them to judge on a future night of the merits 
of the play.” The disappointed dramatist now becomes positively rancorous. 
“TI owe Kemble—for his illness, compassion; for his conduct under it, 
censure ; for his refusing to make an apology, a smile; for his making an 
apology, a sneer; for his mismanagement, a groan; for his acting, a hiss.” 
This account is something like the tavern-bill picked from Falstaff’s pocket 
—there is but one halfpennyworth of compassion to this intolerable deal of 
biame. Elsewhere he says :—“ Frogs in a marsh, flies in a bottle, wind in 
a crevice, a preacher in a field, the drone of a bagpipe, all—all yielded to 
the inimitable aud soporific monotony of Mr. Kemble!” This preface was 
soon afterwards suppressed, and as much as five guineas has of late years 
been paid for a copy of the original edition. 

The dramatist probably saw that he as well as the actor was at fault. 
The piece was favourably received at the Haymarket and elsewhere, partly 
because the pruning-knife had in the meantime been applied to it, and partly 
on account of the grace and earnestness with which Elliston played Sir 
Edward Mortimer. But it was not until Edmund Kean added the character 
to his repertory that the piece can be said to have obtained a firm hold of 
the stage. If theatrical tradition may be trusted, his Sir Edward was 
scarcely if at all inferior in power and beauty to his Sir Giles, in which, as 
in Othello and Richard and Shylock, he steod alone. ‘In the picturesque 
expression of outward passions by external action,” writes Hazlitt, “ Mr. 
Kean is unrivalled. The transitions in this play from calmness to deep 
despair, from concealed suspicion to open rage, from smooth, decorous indif- 
ference to the convulsive agonies of remorse, gave him frequent opportunities 
for the display of his peculiar talents. The mixture of commonplace fami- 
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liarity and solemn injunction in his speeches to Wilford,” the Caleb of the 
novel, “ was what no other actor could give with the same felicity and force. 
The last scene of all—his coming to life again after his swooning at the fatal 
discovery of his guilt, and then falling back, after a ghastly struggle, like a man 
waked from the tomb, into despair and death in the arms of his mistress—was 
one of those consummations of art which those who have not seen and not 
felt them in this actor may be assured that they have never seen or felt 
anything in their lives, and never will to the end of them.” ‘He looked,” 
says Barry Cornwall, ‘‘as no one ever looked before or since. The tones of 
his voice, trembling with remorse, penetrated your heart; and in the trial 
scene, where he sat silent and death pale, his fingers grasping the arm-cbair 
in which he sate till you thought that the strong oak must crumble into 
powder—who has ever done the like?” Noone; but it should be added that 
Osbaldiston and Macready, while unable to weaken the impression he had 
created, impersonated Sir Edward with considerable effect. In regard to 
the forthcoming revival, Mr. Irving may be expected to add another flower 
to his chaplet by his acting in the character, and the story will for the first 
time on the stage be treated as one of about a hundred years ago instead of, 
as hitherto, an illustration of English life in the days of Charles I. 








THE FRACAS AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


By an Eve-witnEss. 


ANY people who have read the police-court proceedings of the recent 

riot at the Opéra Comique, have laughed at the matter as being a 

good joke. Many people have believed in Mr. Besley’s clever observations 

that the case was a good advertisement, but very few persons, indeed, are 

really aware of the facts, and to what fearful danger the many hundreds of 

people who formed the audience at the above theatre on the eve of July 31st 
were most certainly put. 

The Comedy Opéra Company, Limited (very limited), consists of Mr. 
E. Hodgson Bayley, of water-cart—we mean “ patent hydrostatic van ”— 
fame; Mr. Collard Drake, who makes and plays flutes ; George Metzler 
& Co. (Mr. Frank Chappell being the Co.), and a Mr. Wilson. These five 
are the directors. The shareholders, if recent report speaks correctly, are 
Mr. Allen, a musical composer, and two gentlemen, who are “at present 
abroad.” 

This company opened the Opéra Comique in November, 1877, with 
The Sorcerer. All went along successfully until the following January, 
when the houses became rather empty, and up went a fortnight’s notice. 
The houses got better ; down went the fortnight’s notice. A few more stalls 
vacant, and up went the fortnight’s notice again. It was a very trying and 
anxious time with many of the artistes, and especially with the employées, 
who were not deriving special incomes from music, patent hydrostatic vans, 
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and flutes. H.M.S. Pinafore was produced the latter end of the following 
May (1878), and was a great success. At the latter end of July the weather 
became insufferably hot, and London empty. The business fell off suddenly. 
One Saturday evening, a tolerably cool night, the receipts were about £140, 
while the following Monday, when it was dreadfully hot, they were the forty, 
minus the hundred. The Comedy Opéra Company became alarmed ; and, 
as usual, up went the fortnight’s notice again. Matters were becoming 
ludicrous. One Friday night the artistes were really unaware whether the 
next night was to be the last. Eventually the directors agreed to accept 
the proposal of the artistes, including the choristers, who only earn their 30s. 
a week, to make a reduction of a third from their salaries. This was 
accepted, and, singularly enough, the business immediately improved, and 
Mr. E. H. Bayley, of hydrostatic van fame, never said a truer word than that 
this was the best move the Opéra Comedy Company, Limited, had hitherto 
made, because, be it remembered, that they did not suggest the present style 
of performances, viz., English opera, English authors, composers, and actors ; 
that was the idea “a many yearsago” of Mr. Carte. At last the directors 
began to coin money, the Pinafore being a grand success. The Comedy 
Opéra Company, Limited, made another good move. Mr. Carte was bound 
under the provisions of his lease to close for repairs at some time or other. 
Taking into consideration the fact that during the previous Christmas the 
theatre did very bad business, the directors thought they could not do better 
than close the theatre for the necessary repairs at the corresponding time. 
This was done, and at Christmas, 1878, actors, chorus, and employées, were, 
with one or two exceptions, without an engagement at the very time when it 
may be presumed a little extra revenue, if anything, would have been 
more in accordance with the wish of the majority of them. The theatre 
re-opened in February, 1879, and greater success than ever attended 
the Pinafore. It is asserted that the directors have made about 
£16,000. 

A quarrel then ensued between them and the author and com- 
poser. Mr. Carte, who held the lease, had got tired of the humorous doings 
of the directors, and so dispensed with their services. Into the question of 
copyright, &c., which is sub judice, we will not enter. The Comedy Opera 
Company may be right for aught we know. The last day of the innings of the 
Comedy Opera Company, Limited, was on July 31st last. One would have 
imagined that on that night the directors would have come to the theatre to 
bid the actors “ good-bye,” and to thank them for having in some: small 
measure contributed to the success of the piece. Not at all. In return for 
their having kindly reduced their salaries, and as an emolument for their 
having been thrown out of an engagement at Christmas, Mr. E. H. Bayley 
came to the theatre with some of his patent hydrostatic van manufacturers 
and drivers; Mr. Collard Drake, Mr. Frank Chappell, and his brother Mr. 
Cecil Chappell, a highly intelligent solicitor, forming a species of escort. 
Their object was to take away the scenery, which, it appears, according to 
the wording of the lease, may not be removed, but which they believed was 
theirs. They came early, with what result has been partially made known. 
The actors on the stage were startled in the middle of their performance by 
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cries of “Come on!” “‘Now’s the time!” They heard a rush of many persons 
down the stone steps which led direct to the stage, and immediately afterwards 
saw a number of roughs at the prompt entrance. Many had heard “a lot of 
Mr. Bayley’s water-cart men were coming down to have a row,” but until the 
moment no importance was attached to the rumour. The ladies on the stage 
became panic-stricken, and too much praise cannot be given to Miss 
Everard for her presence of mind and the_struggles she made to proceed with 
her part in the ordinary way. The ladies and gentlemen began to rise 
hurriedly and leave the stalls. Mr. Alfred Cellier, who was conducting in 
the orchestra, turned round to the occupants of the stalls and assured them 
that there was no cause for alarm, and begged of them to remain seated. 
One of the crew of H.M.S. Pinafore addressed the frightened occupants of 
a stage-box to the same effect, but to no purpose. The uproar behind 
the scenes increased, and scuffling and loud cries were heard. The 
audience began to rise in all parts of the crowded house, and leave 
in haste. Mr. Cellier then stopped the band and chorus, and Mr. 
Grossmith stepped forward and informed the terrified audience that the 
late directors laid claim to the scenery, that, although there was a great 
dispute ‘proceeding, there was no danger whatever. After some cheering 
the audience became more reassured, but the riot behind continued for 
some time. It is only fair to Mr. Metzler and to Mr. Wilson to say that 
they were not present once during thé evening of this disgraceful scene. The 
compromise of the police summonses has cost the directors several hundreds 
of pounds, a small matter to them. If the case had gone to trial, Mr. 
Barker might have had the poor satisfaction of seeing Messrs. Bayley, 
Drake, and Chappell fined, and some of them even imprisoned, but it would 
have cost him several hundreds of pounds instead, a matter of some little 
importance to him, perhaps. We hope that the defendants, for their own 
sakes, will not look back upon the evening of the 31st July, 1879, without 
a deep sense of shame and regret, if only for their want of consideration for 
the professional ladies and gentlemen who had worked so well on their 
behalf, and who had nothing to do with this unfortunate dispute, to say 
nothing of a catastrophe which very nearly occurred. 





MACREADY’S WERNER. 


By E. J. Goopman. 


] een knows that Lord Byron always disclaimed any desire to 

see his plays acted, and indeed declared that they were never intended 
for theatrical representation. Whether he was sincere in this, as in many 
other feelings which he professed, may be doubted. At any rate more than 
one of his dramas was certainly constructed as though the noble author had 
had an eye to the footlights all the time; and as events have proved, two, 
if not three of his tragedies—Manfred, Sardanapalus, and Werner—were 
capable of being played with marked success. Perhaps the most suitable 
of all Byron’s dramas for stage representation, apart from the especial 
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opportunities which Sardanapalus presents as a spectacle, is the really fine 
tragedy of Werner, which, originally produced by Macready, has been 
revived fitfully from time to time, and doubtless will, sooner or later, be seen 
again on the public stage. Like Shakspere’s plays, Werner wants a good 
deal of “ cutting” to render it suitable for performance within a reasonable 
time, and to this treatment it was duly subjected when taken in hand by 
Macready. How the play was dealt with by the great tragedian and 
manager when he adapted it for the stage I have means of showing, having 
recently got into my possession a copy of Macready’s prompt book of 
Werner, with all his deletions and additions in MS., together with his stage 
directions and suggestions for scenic effect, business, and so forth. 

The stage directions are throughout very precise, and it may be interest- 
ing to quote some of them. Thus, the first scene of the first act as arranged 
by the author is, “The hall of a decayed palace, near a small town on the 
north frontier of Silesia—the night tempestuous.” This brief description 
Macready thus elaborates: “Storm of wind and rain before the curtain 
rises ; lights half duwn ; sliding panel partially hidden by torn tapestry in 
R flat ; folding doors L flat; door with three steps leading up to it in 
3 ER; door in 2 EL; table and two chairs C; loaf, lamp, and knife on 
table; Werner pacing to-and-fro; Josephine seated L of table. Storm, 
wind, and rain at—‘but not to thyself.’” To this is added the special 
memorandum: “N.B. All the apartments in the palace, but particularly 
this scene, should convey the idea of long desertion and extreme wretched- 
ness, the rotting tapestry hanging in tatters from the walls, the cornices and 
ornaments crumbling with damp and decay.” Equally precise are the 
directions for the brief but important scene in which Gabor is found hidden 
in the secret passage at the residence of Werner. “ This scene,” it is se 
forth, “is formed by arches running from the first grooves to the very 
extremity of the stage. Behind the first arch in the very next groove 
should be a dark-coloured flat, which, with the first arch is run on first. 
The other arches and back-door piece are run on behind, and the previous 
scene drawn off instantly; then the dark flat removed discovering Gabor. 
There should also be an arched border lowered before the first wings. The 
whole movement should be so rapid that the front flats should only clap to 
and open immediately. Itshould only be one movement. The stage should 
be literally quite dark.” There are several more directions for this scene in 
which but one actor appears and only twenty-five lines are spoken, thus 
showing the care Macready bestowed on such stage details. Again, the 
manager is very particular to have a suitable effect produced at the opening 
of the fifth act. ‘This scene,” he says, “should convey the most splendid 
idea of feudal magnificence. The time should be marked as about sunset.” 
‘“‘ Discharges of cannons and flourishes of music heard as the scene opens, 
and at intervals afterwards very distant.” The prompt book contains many 
more directions of the same precise character, every change of position and 
piece of “‘ business” being duly described and assigned its exact relationship 
with the text. 

With the play itself, Macready has dealt with a freedom which, how- 
ever necessary for stage effect, would probably have shocked the noble 
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author had he lived to see his lines cut about and supplemented by the 
ruthless manager. The condensations and omissions are fair enough and are 
effected with no little skill, superfluous matter being deleted and fragments 
of long speeches and dialogues being pieced together with no little ingenuity, 
and yet without adding a word to the original. In more than one instance, 
however, we find the text of Byron eked out with scraps of Macready in 
which managerial necessities certainly are shown superior to literary con- 
siderations. Thus, the second scene of Act II., between Stralenheim and 
Fritz ends with the words, uttered by the latter : 
Good night ! 
I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. 
But Macready makes Stralenheim give the cue “good night,” and substi- 
tutes in Fritz’s response the word “ spirits” for “ temper,” and then causes 
the Count to close the scene in the following interpolated lines :— 
Stra. I trust so too (to himself) for I have need of them. 
To-morrow will restore me, for with its dawn 
The escort comes, and with it confidence and power. 
This interval of fate is all that’s left to Siegendorf ! 
The key that locks his dungeon-grate on him, opens for me 
The portals of a palace. Poor wretch. Lead on !—(Hxcunt R. H. D.2 E.) 
Again, in Mr. Macready’s opinion, Act IV. does not open quite as it 
ought to do; so when Eric and Henrick with other retainers of the Count 
are discovered in a Gothic hall of Siegendorf’s castle, we are treated to the 
following bit of new and choice dialogue : 
Henrick, Silence, ye knaves, and mark at noon exactly : 
Let all be ready to the moment: mind 
The new Soule: and every one, e’en to the trussing 
Of a point, most carefully apparelled. 
If one of ye unseemly varlets wear 
His plume awry, his ruff ill-tied, 
Or doublet loosely braced, he shall remember 
This high festival without the calendar’s aid. 
Attendants. We'll mind.—(Exeunt different ways all except Henrick and Eric.) 
Henrick, Nor prince nor noble at this great solemnity 
Shall cast into eclipse the train of Siegendorf. 
And then Byron is once more allowed to be himself again. But the poet, 
unfortunately, has not concluded his tragedy to the manager’s satisfaction. 
A much-less famous manager once expressed his objection to the startling 
and unconventional manner in which The Bells ends with the sudden death 
of Mathias. “I think he ought,” said the manager, “to come forward first 
and say, ‘ This is the effect of crime,’ or something of that sort, and then 
die.” In a similar spirit Macready has re-arranged the termination of 
Werner. The following are the closing lines of the tragedy as written by 
Byron :— 
Siegendorf. Ida, beware! There's blood upon that hand. 
Ida. (Stooping to kiss it). Id kiss it off though it were mine. 
Sieg. It is so! 
Ulric. Away! It is your father’s.— (Exit). 
Ida. 


Oh, great God 
And I have loved this man. 


(Ida falls senseless. Josephine stands speechless with horror.) 
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Sieg. The wretch hath slain 
Them both! My Josephine, we are now alone! 
Would we had ever been so! Allis over 
For me! Now open wide, my sire, thy grave ; 
Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 
In mine! The race of Siegendorf is past ! 


A noble and effective ending enough one would think. But it would not ° 
do for Mr. Macready, who finishes the play thus : 


Ulric (tearing his hand away from her, Ida). Away! It is your father’s! 

(Ida falls fainting into the arms of Herman and Otto. Josephine is horror-struck. 
Ulric is rushing up towards R. H. U. Entrance when six officers enter rapidly 
R. H. U. E. and secure him as Gabor returns, exclaiming : 

Gabor. Officers of justice. There’s the assassin. Seize him! 
(Henric and Erie support the Count.) 
Sieg. The race of Siegendorf is past ! 
My Josephine, ’tis death that sinks me down. 
Joseph. Oh, no, no, my husband ! 
Sieg. "Tis death, 
And from the son I loved, loved before all ; 
Oh, pray for him, our son, pray for him. Oh! 
Could my dying voice—help me to kneel—forgive — 
Oh, Ulric, Ulric !—(Dies). 
(Josephine remains gazing in speechless horror on the body.) 

It may be matter for controversy whether these alterations are im- 
provements; but there can be little doubt that if the manager found it 
necessary to rewrite any of the text of his author he would have done well 
to employ a more skilled pen than that which he was able to wield himself. 
Let us hope that whenever Werner may be revived again, a task which Mr. 
Irving might very profitably take in hand, the same pains will be bestowed 
on its production that Macready seems to have used, with rather more delicate 
treatment in the touching-up of the text. 








THE OLD PLAYGOER AND THE NEW. 


By Macsycopnant. 


OR years past the wits have been wagging their tongues and flourishing 
their pens in ridicule of the Old Playgoer. In season and out of 
season he has stimulated the jocularity of the journalist. He has been 
severely taken to task by the magazines, and at one time he was as essential 
to the comic papers as Mr. Martin Tupper himself. Taking their cue from 
the chartered wits, those who have no pretensions to esprit rail at the 
inoffensive creature, credit him with an obtrusiveness which is all their 
own, mock the manner of his respectful “Sir,” affect to disbelieve his 
memories of the “Elder Kean,” and with objurgations consign him to the 
limbo reserved for laudator temporis acti. Meanwhile the interesting old 
gentleman is silent concerning the foibles of his critics. Their slang is as 
unintelligible to him as the cuneiform inscriptions ; and the dramatic atmo- 
sphere in which they elect to breathe, he finds close, warm, unwholesome, and 
reeking with the fumes of patchouli. 
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Although I confess to a mild interest in the drama of the moment, I 
have never been able to see the justice of these slurs or to copy the sneers 
of my less Catholic contemporaries. It is not merely that I tolerate the 
Old Playgoer, I reverence his vivid memories, and respect his funny old- 
world stories. He is a thousand times better than a dramatic biography, 
because he is devoid of overweening conceit and turgid irrelevancy. He is 
your true historian, inspired by love, and with a most felicitous turn for the 
introduction of local colour. He is a poet, and sings the praises of those who 
have given delight to the summer of his years. There is a gentleness in his 
demeanour which is worthy of all imitation, but inimitable, and he reverences 
all that is great and good. He unconsciously discharges unacknowledged 
functions as a transmitter of manners, being indeed 

A link among the days to knit 

The generations each to each. 
Instead of flouting the venerable being and pointing at him the ill-timed 
Jape, it were well the rather to raise our hats, unwilling to wound a spirit 
finding consolation in memory and the vision of faces faded out of life. 

I admitat once that there is some shadow of foundation for the most grievous 
charge preferred against him. There can be no doubt that he has seen the 
elder Kean, and that moreover he has frequently mentioned the fact, 
prefacing the intimation with the offensively ceremonious “Sir.” There are 
high crimes and misdemeanours which I cannot palliate. I sadly admit 
the truth of the allegations. Nevertheless, bear with him. Indeed, 
indeed, he means no insult. He would not upbraid you because you have 
not ‘seen the elder Kean. He would but invite you to participate in his 
memories, memories dulled by time and blurred perchance by tears. He is 
a very host, who having rare viands in his larder and old wines selected by 
himself in his cellar, bids you to his table and gives you of his best. If he 
volunteers the invitation ’tis perhaps the more lucky for you; had he known 
that when you rose from his mahogany you would straightway imitate his 
little foibles and pass smart criticisms on his feast, the invitation might not 
have been accorded. As to the objectionable prefix “Sir,” I can only 
excuse it on the theory that it is a trick of politeness characteristic of a 
bygone time, and for my own part I would no more allow the Old Playgoer 
to abandon it than I would permit him to alter the pattern of his neckcloth, 
the cut of his coat, or his habit of deference to ladies and gentleness to 
children. 

Very few people will, I opine, pay much attention to the statements of 
an individual who calmly and with unabashed front declares that he finds 
the prattle of the Old Playgoer much more exhilarating than the chatter of 
the New. I own to this erratic taste; indeed, I question if the New man 
has any right to the title playgoer. He does not go. He lounges thither, 
and when he arrives at the door he has not quite made up his mind whether 
or no he shall enter. Somnolent after a late dinner, he reclines in his stall 
and surveys the scene with lack-lustre eye. He is as much interested in 

‘the represented work as his crutch-stick, and when thereafter asked his 
opinion of the proceedings, curtly ejaculates “ Dammit” or mutters some- 
thing apparently irrelevant concerning the shapeliness of Miss Somebody-or- 
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other’s limbs. This is in the stalls. The infection, however, has spread from 
these superior spaces to the pit itself, where the Old Playgoer is most 
frequently to be found. The New Playgoer of the pit, if you will but 
believe him, is personally acquainted with the chief performers on the stage, 
and can relate anecdotes of them—chiefly scandalous—for the delectation of 
those about him. He has all the vices inherent of the Gilded Forehead with 
* the crutch-stick, adding an extra vice in the shape of gratuitous mendacity. 
His criticism is of the ad captandum sort, and he has caught an oracular 
method from the orator-in-chief of a suburban debating club, upon whom he 
has modelled his style. When he is pleased the histrion affording him 
delight is described as “stunning.” When his honour is dissatisfied the 
unfortunate player failing to meet his dramatic appetite is called a “ duffer.” 
A clever work is “slap up;” an inferior production is “ bosh ;” and an 
utterly unacceptable drama is finally damned as “ rot.” 

In no such spirit did the Old Playgoer take his pleasure or deliver his 
opinions. With him going to the play was a serious matter, and an 
observance occurring with as great regularity as the Sabbath itself. He 
dined early, so that if unbappily the digestive organs were at less than their 
normal degree of reliability he might repose before sallying forth. He 
knew to within half a-dozen or so how many persons would be congregated 
at the pit doors, of what theatres, at what hours. He regulated his conduct 
and his chronometer in accordance with this foreknowledge, and was there- 
fore enabled to secure a comfortable position before the theatre was 
properly lighted. His was a simple nature, and found pleasure in observing 
phenomena which to you moderns are only subjects for so much chaff. The 
lighting of the playhouse was on each succeeding visit a fresh joy. When 
from their inferno the gentlemen of the band appeared bravely in sight he 
was conscious of keen sensations of pleasure, and a thousand sights in the 
audience were pictures only less interesting than those presently to be 
unfolded upon the stage. The authors of the “ Rejected Addresses” must have 
been Old Playgoers of the true stamp. They could not otherwise have 
painted with such playful particularity the theatre-interior in their diverting 
imitation of the Rev. George Crabbe. Needless to say that Charles Lamb 
was an Old Playgoer, the very prototype of the race, the father of the 
amiable family of Old Playgoers. One shudders to think that even he, 
casually encountered by the off-hand critic of the debating club, might have 
been subjected to his blatant scurrility ; Elia’s sensitive nature stung to the 
quick by his irreverent banter. 

When the Old Playgoer passed his opinion on the entertainment offered 
to him and spoke of the efforts of the performers there was no flippancy in 
his tone, and he was happily devoid of slang. In his time men gave to the 
world their opinions about plays and actors in shilling pamphlets, and a 
leading tragedian was as great a public character as the Prime Minister 
himself. A certain tone and solemnity, therefore, were natural in discussing 
matters dramatic, and the manner which the Old Playgoer acquired in his 
salad days is still pleasantly perceptible in his utterances. 

It is not that I wish unnecessarily to produce this relic of the days that 
have been, or to depreciate the merits of the present race of playgoers. I 
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would merely protect him from the shafts of those who sit in the seat of the 
scorner, and protest that there are people who give credence to his remini- 
scences, and are not bored by his innocent garrulity. I may, I hope, enjoy 
my chat with the veteran of Waterloo without rendering myself liable to a 
charge of maligning the hero of to-day. 

Excellent Old Playgoer! thy very faults have endeared thee to me. 
Thou art not merely a voice from the past. Thou art a part of the past. 
I cherish thee as I do my Pepys. I would not have a white hair of thee 
harmed, or thy anecdotal repertoire lessened by a single reminiscence of the 
elder Kean. As I listen to thy artless gossip I am become the depositary 
of unpublished history. Thou art more substance than Bunn’s two volumes. 
T credit thee more than I do the Greville Memoirs. Thou art as enjoyable 
as the autobiographical portion of the life of Charles James Mathews, 
about whom and about whose father thou hast treasured personal items not 
to be trotted out for the edification of casually-encountered wights, but to- 
be carefully introduced when the mahogany is cleared, and the old port— 
your Old Playgoer has a proper appreciation of old port—is placed upon the 
table. I have watched thy dismay, perchance I have participated in it,. 
when, in that medley which men call burlesque, a crowd of shapely and half- 
draped damsels, who could neither act, nor sing, nor dance, have stood upon: 
the stage giggling at the stalls and conversing confidentially ~‘th each other. 
Sympathetically have I regarded thy- puzzled look, it may 2 that I also 
have felt puzzled, as the actors bandied those word-contortions which in 
these days pass for puns, and emitted those hopelessly cockney rhymes which: 
in thy earlier time would not have been tolerated in ballads howled from the 
gutter. ButI forget. Apostrophe is nowadaysas little likely to be tolerated: 
as the Old Playgoer himself. And if I proceed much further with my 
apology, I am likely to be put down as being a degree less tolerable than 
one who has witnessed the elder Kean in his best days, Sir. ‘ 
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Portrarts, 


XXVIII.—MISS HENRI. 


ANY of us have heard of Ross in Herefordshire, if only by reason of 

the fact that the John Kyrtil immortalized by Pope lived and died 
within its walls. Near this old town, and within an hour's drive of the 
birthplace of Garrick, Miss Blanche Henri passed most of her early life, her 
parents having been established there for many years. However strong its 
claims to our respect may be, especially in regard to its historical associations 
and the quality of its cider, the county of Hereford, it is to be feared, is far 
behind less prosperous haunts of men in the way of civilization. The drama 
has not found » very congenial atmosphere in it, and Miss Henri had arrived 
at the mature age of fifteen before she was taken to, or perhaps ever heard 
of, a theatre. Her first visit to the play may be said to have sealed her 
fate. From that night ker first wish was to become an actress by profession. 
Her friends were struck with dismay on finding that she entertained such an 
idea. Like most people living in the heart of the country, they held theatres 
in deep abhorrence, and the local clergy were anxious to strengthen rather 
than dispel the prejudice. But, as the event proved, Miss Henri was not to 
be diverted from the resolution she had formed. Not long afterwards, the 
death of her father having reduced her to the necessity of depending upon 
herself, she was sent to a brother in London in the hope that she would 
become a governess—an eminently respectable occupation, no doubt, but one 
which persons who know the world are scarcely anxious that their daughters 
should follow. The visits she paid to theatres in the metropolis served to 
increase her passion for the stage ; and at length, though not without many 
misgivings, her mother acquiesced in her choice of a profession. One obstacle 
had scarcely been surmounted when another appeared. Being unknown to 
anybody connected with the stage, Miss Henri, though liberally educated, of 
good presence, and willing to take the humblest part that might be allotted 
to her, experienced considerable difficulty in getting before the footlights. 
Eventually, in 1870, a few months after her arrival in London, she obtained 
a footing at the Charing Cross Theatre, then under the management 
of vivacious Miss Fowler. Her foot once on the ladder, she mounted 
swiftly and securely. One evening Mr. Buckstone happened to look in at 
the theatre, and, alive to the refinement and spirit which characterized her 
acting almost from the first, engaged her to take part at the Haymarket in the 
comedietta of Mischief-Making. Before she had been at his theatre a fortnight 
a valuable opportunity fell to her lot. The chief piece in the programme was 
Mr. Byron’s comedy An English Gentleman. Miss Fanny Gwyn, who hada 
long and trying part in it, was one morning taken so ill that all hopes of her 
being able to play that day had to be abandoned. Miss Henri chanced to 
be at rehearsal when the news arrived. The manager was at his wit’s end, 
but seemed to recover his equanimity on catching sight of her. Would she 
take Miss Gwyn’s place? The young actress eagerly replied in the 
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affirmative, devoted the whole of the afternoon to a painfully intense study 
of the part, and in the evening, without taking any rest, played it in such a 
way that the manager raised her salary on the spot. Miss Henri remained 
at the Haymarket about four years, during which time she made good 
progress in art and in public favour. On leaving it she joined the company 
headed by Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Compton, and Mr. and Mrs. Chippen- 
dale, and during a tour with it in the provinces played secondary characters 
in comedies of the eighteenth century with a success which might well have 
occasioned a little uneasiness to Miss Litton. The importance of this 
engagement to Miss Henri can hardly be overrated, seeing that it gave her 
opportunities of associating with great artists and appearing before audiences 
of widely different temperaments. During her absence from London the 
Haymarket fell into the hands of Mr. Sothern and Mr. Clarke, who on the 
production of Anne Boleyn engaged her to support Miss Neilson therein. 
Now, as before, she was prepared to play anything, from romantic drama 
down to the trifling of lever du rideau. In a piece belonging to the 
latter category, A Cup of Tea, she appeared to so much advantage that the 
dramatic critic of Public Opinion—usually very stern and hard to please— 
wrote quite warmly in her praise. “ Miss Henri,” he said, “is no mere farceuse, 
and the quiet ease and grace of her acting gave much finish to the trivial piece. 
She read a few lines of poetry in her part and spoke the ‘ tag’ with remark- 
ably correct emphasis and intonation. “In the Widow Hunt, which followed, 
shealso,” continues this dreaded critic, ‘exhibited signs of education, refine- 
ment, and ability, marking her out for future distinction as a comédienne 
of the right class.” Her success was substantially recognised in the autumn 
of 1877 by an offer from Mr. Hare of an engagement at the Court Theatre, 
where she appeared with Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Kelly, and Miss Amy 
Roselle in The House of Darnley. Mr. Broughton said that although she 
came in only twice she made as much impression by her sweet and dignified 
manner as many would have produced if acting the whole evening. In the 
revival of Victims she played Mrs. Fitzherbert, a part which required her 
to display the same qualities, but was far more worthy of her talents. 
“The generous and devoted wife of Fitzherbert,” wrote the critic of the 
Daily News, “is represented with such excellent moderation and feeling by 
Miss Henri that the rather heartless trick to which she is subjected for the 
mere sake of bringing about the repentance of Mrs. Merryweather neces- 
sarily awakens more sympathy than the author seems to have intended.” 
Her eager attentions to Fitzherbert, her delight at the word of encourage- 
ment and the caress which he deigns to bestow upon her, could not have 
been surpassed. Success entails additional responsibility, as Miss Henri must 
have felt when, about two months afterwards, she was suddenly called upon 
to take the place of Miss Ellen Terry as Lilian Vavasour in New Men and 
Old Acres. Her performance, if not equal to that of the older actress, had 
at any rate a distinct charm of its own, and won for her an engagement at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. No impartial observer, we may be sure, 
thought her elevation ill-deserved. Miss Henri is one of the most refined 
and thoughtful actresses we possess, and, if the requisite opportunities are 
afforded her, will probably become the Broisat of the English stage. 
H 2 
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SFeurlleton. 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


By Grorge Manvitte Fenn. 


YDDY, here's a letter from Lord Elchamp. He says if we don’t 
accept his invitation this time he will think we are proud and 
want to cut him.” 
“ But we can’t go,” said Mrs. Elston, quietly; “every week is filled 
up. 

“No,” said Elston, playing with a little heap of letters that had been 
delivered by the morning's post; “ Brunton Theatre was burned down 
yesterday morning, so we have the week after next clear.” 

“Burned down! Ah, how sad. Poor Leslie has nothing but ill-luck.” 

“ Out of evil comes good,” I ventured to say. “The mishap will stir 
people up in his favour. They'll build him a new house, and subscribe 
liberally. Case of modern phwnix—fortune out of the ashes, and so on.” 

“* Very likely,” said Elston. “The English people really are generous 
at heart. What do you say, Lyddy, shall we go ?” 

“ Nothing I should like better,” said Mrs. Elston. “I want a rest and 
a change.” 

“Good ; then I’ll accept for the week.” 

“ And he'll count us to stay a month,” said Mrs. Elston, laughing. 

“ Very nice,” I said, rather cynically. ‘Noble patronage—the players 
going to Elsmore to be well-received by my Lord Hamlet.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Scribe,” said Elston, sharply. “ Elchamp is one of 
my best friends. He is a thorough gentleman, a true man. Hang his 
title. I believe he always keeps it locked up in the iron chest with the 
family archives. By Jove, Lyddy, I’m glad we are going, though. Pray 
for fine weather. We'll have that old boat out on the lake and fish all day.” 

“ Fish ?” I said. ‘You, the most business-like and enterprising of our 
actor-managers, going to fish ?” 

“ Yes, and why not? He has a glorious old lake, surrounded by trees 
and full of great water-lilies; a lovely spot where we shall sit all day long 
with Lady Macbeth there, dreaming over a novel, while we pull out, or 
don’t pull out, the great carp and tench. There’s the jolliest old summer- 
house built out on piles, where lunch will be spread, and”—then he cried, 
kissing his hand @ la Frangais, “it’s a regular little paradise amidst the 
Derbyshire hills.” 

“ New acquaintance ?” I said. “One struck by the histrionic abilities of 
Madame, or has he writien a play that he wants you to read 2” 

“‘Lyddy, dear,” said Elston, looking across the breakfast-table, “is 
the-teapot filled ?” 

“ Yes, Tom ; pass your cup. 
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‘No more, thanks, but will you have the goodness to hurl it at this 
sneering Scribe? No, never mind, we'll forgive him. Then we'll heap coals 
of fire on his head. We'll get Elchamp to ask him down.” 

“Thank you,” I said, with grim politeness. ‘May I ask how you 
came to be on such good terms—ahem, I beg pardon—I mean under the 
especial patronage of the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants generally of the 
Borough Road and its vicinity, as Sam Gerridge says, or something like ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Elston, laughing, “ Lord Elchamp insulted my wife 
first, and then he insulted me.” 

“‘ That's promising,” I said. ‘ Did he kick you ?” 

“ No, by Jove, but I very nearly kicked him.” 

“‘ Ought to have quite kicked him,” I said ; “he deserved it ?” 

““Yes—no. He was only a boy then, and thought it the thing 


to—— 

*“ Ah, Mr. Scribe,” burst out Mrs. Elston, “he’s the truest, noblest 
fellow you ever met.” 

“So it seems,” I said. 

“Take a cigarette, and I'll tell you how it was,” said Elston, passing his 
case, and then lighting a cigarette, which he soon let go out, he pursued his 
story :— 

Lydia and I were rather young in the profession ten years ago, but 
still we were making good headway.. Her impersonations had been received 
with great favour, and on the strength of it we had determined to work 
hard as students of our greatest dramatists, and do what little we could to 
raise the profession in the eyes of those with whom we had to deal in country 
towns. 

I determined to work upon the assumption that if my wife and I led a 
blameless life and devoted the whole of our time in a scholar’s spirit to a 
great profession we had a right to consider ourselves well-educated people, 
as we were—a lady and gentleman, and to exact the same belief from those 
we encountered in our tours. 

Well, upon one occasion our fortune took us to a large town that I 
shall not name, where there was an excellent theatre. The lessee, on the 
whole, made a very good thing out of it; but only at the expense of 
leading a miserable, grovelling life, through having to submit to, I can call 
it nothing else, the tyranny of the officers of the two regiments always 
quartered there. When I say the officers, I mean the foolish young bloods 
of the regiments, who followed all the customs of past generations of their 
kind, whose idea of a good joke was to interrupt a piece, chaff the 
performers, and generally do precisely as they liked in a place which had to 
depend largely on their patronage for its support. 

We got down there in good time, found the town well-posted with bills, 
and several eulogistic notices in the county paper, taken from those which 
had appeared in London; eh? which I had sent down? Well, we won't 
enter into that. I don’t believe in hiding your light, if you have one, under 
a bushel, and many a better man than I has done his bit of Vincent 
Crummiles in his time. 

The time came, the house was pretty full and soon became crowded as 
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the various shops closed ; and playing a very minor part myself, and stage- 
managing, I had very good cause to be satisfied with the way in which the 
piece was going. For at times, in provincial towns, years ago, the com- 
panies one has had to try and drill into shape have been enough to drive a 
sentient being mad. 

The piece was that favourite evergreen The Lady of Lions, and though 
I say it as shouldn’t say it, as Mrs. Brown would have it, there were few 
better exponents of the part on the stage—I repeat the remark, my dear, 
in all sincerity—you need not throw the teapot, it is not ours, and there’s 
company present. 

Well, I was Damas, and very warm with my work, as well as with 
indignation at having my Italian chaffed by young Melnotte, when, at the 
end of the second act, I was called to my wife’s dressing-room to find her in 
tears. 

She was evidently a good deal excited, and disposed to be hysterical, as 
she ran to me and threw her arms round my neck. By the way (he con- 
tinued, par parenthése) this was real, and not acting. 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried, “if this is to go on, I’m sure I shall break 
down.” 

“This? what?” I said. ‘* Why, Lyddy, what is the matter?” 

“Those officers in the stage-boxes ; didn’t you see ?” 

“See? no! I've hardly seen the front of the house.” 

‘“T cannot bear it!” she cried, hysterically ; ‘they pay no attention to 
the piece, and keep on making remarks to one another in a loud voice. It’s 
dreadful ; some things they said were quite insulting, and they were meant 
for me to hear. Oh, Tom, Tom! if it were to be always like this I'd 
sooner beg my bread. No, no!” she cried, clinging to me, “don’t be 
excited. It was foolish of me to take so much notice. There, there, I’m 
better now. Don’t make a scene, dear. I'll try and not listen if they speak 
again.” 

“If there’s any more of it you shall not play!” I cried, passionately. 
‘The cads! but there, I'll see that it does not occur again.” 

“‘ What are you going to do?” 

‘See Mr. Cunningham, and make him go round and stop it.” 

Further conversation was stopped by the warning for the next act, and 
I hurried away to speak to the lessee and insist upon his securing proper 
respect on the part of his audience. He, however, was not present, and the 
piece went on, I having stationed myself at one of the wings, where I could 
see the two boxes on the prompt side full of young officers, who had 
evidently come with the intention of having a lark, as they,would_call it, 
and the moment my wife appeared their remarks began. 

I could see at once that their object was to keep up a running fire of 
chaff so as to confuse her and make her break down; but, poor girl, the 
more they tried, the harder she worked to concentrate her energies upon her 
part, and to force them, if they had anything in them, to pay respect to the 
talent she displayed. But it was all in vain, and at last when she directed 
a piteous glance at me, as if asking help against the unmanly persecution to 
which she had to submit, I could contain myself no longer. 
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One of the foremost offenders was a handsome, fair young fellow of 
about twenty, whose cheeks were flushed and whose loud remarks always 
evoked bursts of laughter from his companions. Upon two or three occasions 
solitary voices in the pit and gallery cried, “ Hush!” and “ Silence !” and 
“Turn him out!” But these cries only caused the young officers in every 
part of the house to turn round or rise in their seats to stare hard at the 
daring person who had ventured to interfere with their pleasure, and I saw 
at a glance that the place was, as it were, thoroughly in possession of the 
military, whose will was law. 

As I have said, I could contain myself no longer, and was about to ring 
the curtain down, but acting on the impulse of the moment I made an entry 
not down in the book for Damas, and strode straight towards the stage-box, 
cautioning the principal offender. 

There was a roar of laughter from the two boxes as I made my appear- 
ance, girt with a great cavalry sword, and the fair young man said 
aloud :— 

“T say, you sir, that’s not the way to carry a sabre!” 

“T am compelled to stop this performance,” I said aloud, and I re- 
member now how angry and clear my words sounded, “on account of the 
behaviour of these young men, whom I have to inform that unless they 
cease to annoy the actors I shall have them removed.” 

“Hear, hear!” shouted a solitary voice, dominating the low murmur 
that arose. 

* Who the dayvle?—” cried the fair young man, starting up in com- 
pany with his companions. 

“ Sir,” I cried sharply, “I am the stage-manager, and the lady whom 
you have so grossly insulted is my wife.” 

For answer, the occupants of the two boxes rose and left the house talk- 
ing loudly, and the words “ cad,” “ insolence,” “ scoundrel,” could be plainly 
heard. 

Then the low buzz of voices began to increase, and there was evidently 
a great deal of excitement; but the piece went on to the end, and I am 
bound to say it was rather a lame performance, and I was heartily glad 
when we got back to the hotel. 

There my troubles were not over, for Cunningham, the manager, came 
in soon after in a terribly excited state, to beg of me to write an ample 
apology to the officers of both garrisons, to say I was carried away by the 
heat of the moment, dc. dc. ; and I flatly refused. 

** But you'll ruin me,” he said, wringing his hands. ‘ You don’t know 
what a terrible business this is for me. I shall never get over it.” 

When he found prayer of no avail he began blustering, and it ended in 
my threatening that if he did not leave my room I would kick him out, and 
then he went. 

The next morning at breakfast he was with me again, imploring me 
once more tv apologize and using every endeavour to move me, till at last I 
rose and declared that if he said another word I would leave the town 
directly. 

“ What, and not fulfil your engagement ?” he said aghast. 
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“And not fulfil the engagement, sir,” I replied. “In fact, I hardly 
think that I shall allow my wife to appear to-night. I will not if she is to 
be insulted.” 

He turned green and spoke in a husky whisper as, in imagination, he 
evidently conjured up the scene that would ensue. 

“Do you know what would happen ?”’ he gasped. 

“No, sir, neither do I care,” I cried hotly. 

“ They’d—they’d—they'’d wreck the place,” he panted. “Oh, for the 
sake of my poor wife and children, Mr. Elston, don’t talk like that,” he 
cried. “I'm pretty safe to clear a hundred if you stay ; but if you go, the 
place will be torn down. You don’t know what I have to contend with 
here.” 

“It’s your own fault, sir, for degrading yourself and submitting to the 
insults of a set of beardless, thoughtless boys. Once more, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, I shall offer no apology, and, what is more, if my wife plays to-night, 
the first man who utters an insulting remark in her hearing shall be turned 
out, if I have to do it myself.” 

I believe the man was afraid of me, and thought me mad, as be slowly 
left the room; and I was glad to get Lyddy here out for a drive into the 
fresh, bright country to chase away all thought of the wretched scene of the 
past night ; and we did not return till it was pretty close to the time for 
going to the theatre. 

Mr. Cunningham had been to my hotel a dozen times, and was, I heard, 
in a terrible state of excitement, for the theatre was certain to be crammed, 
and he was afraid that we had gone for good. 

It was with a sigh of relief, then, that he came in, dripping with-per- 
spiration ; and he was about to seize the opportunity to beg me once more 
to apologize, but I would not hear him, and had only to breathe a hint of 
ot acting to silence him at once. 

“ But there's going to be a terrible row at the house,” he moaned. 

“I'm glad of it,” I said spitefully ; and I was just in the humour for facing 
anything, as, with poor Lyddy, trembling like a leaf, we went down to the 
theatre, where, so as to be at liberty, I delighted one of the company by 
asking him to play Damas in my stead. 

The house was crammed to excess, the two boxes held the same parties 
again, and the fair young officer was in his place. I noticed, too, that fully 
half the audience consisted of redcoats, and I began to feel somewhat excited, 
for it was evident that, as Cunningham had said, there was going to be a 
disturbance. 

Act after act went on with the audience evidently growing more excited, 
and Cunningham kept coming to me looking ghastly pale, and half-drunk, or 
at least he would have been, only that fright set the power of the brandy he 
kept imbibing at naught. 

In my excitement, I kept going to my wife's room, to find her trembling, 
but ready to assure me that I need not fear for her. 

And so the night glided on, till just before the last act, when, on glancing 


at the box which held the leader of the mischief we expected, I started, for 
he had gone. 
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“There's the beginning,” I said to myself, biting my lips, and I 
hesitated. Should I let my wife come on again, or-seize the opportunity 
and take her away ? 

As I was debating, I saw the young officer return to his seat ; the drop- 
scene rose, and the play went on to the end, when in the midst of deafening 
applause, which mine enemy seemed to be leading, my wife was led on by 
Melnotte, and a great bouquet from the officers’ box, and thrown by the fair 
officer, fell at her feet. 

“Surely it is no trick,” I said to myself, with a catching of the breath, 
‘they would not be such scoundrels as to play her some diabolical trick.” 

I could have run forward and seized the bouquet, but I told myself that 
my suspicions were unjust, and taking it from Melnotte’s hand, Madame 
Pauline then bowed herself off the stage. 

There had been no storm, and, back at our hotel, we could congratulate 
ourselves on the success of the evening. 

‘ About twelve the next morning, as I was writing some letters, one of 
the waiters came in with a scared face, to tell me that one of the officers was 
below, and wanted to see me. 

‘“*Humph! what does he want ?” I said to myself. “A challenge, or a 
horsewhipping for me ?” 

I felt kinder ugly, as our Yankee brothers say, on taking the card to 
find it inscribed :-— £ 

“Viscount Exrcnamp, 209th Fusiliers.” 

“T'll come down,” I said, shortly ; and I walked soon after into the 
room, where I was rather surprised to find my visitor was the fair, hand- 
some young officer of the stage-box ; surprised, and not surprised, for I half 
expected to find a friend with a message from him. 

“ Mr. Elston, I have called to ask your pardon for what took place ‘the 
other night. I have felt ever since that I behaved like a confounded cad, 
and if you'll look over it, I 

He stopped short, for Lyddy had hurriedly entered the room, in dread 
of something terrible about to happen to her lord and master, and as she 
came to my side, with her eyes flashing indignation at the visitor, he bent 
down, and then said hastily :— 

“Mrs. Elston, I have come to ask your pardon. I was going to beg 
your husband to let me personally tell you my deep regret for my foolish, 
thoughtless conduct. It was the work of a silly boy, and,” he said, smiling 
frankly, “I am really little more.” 

** You are wrong, Lord Elchamp,” I said, warmly, for the young fellow’s 
winning fraukness completely disarmed me, “ you are acting the part of a very 
brave man.” 

‘*Not acting,” said Lyddy, holding out her hand, which he grasped 
eagerly and respectfully kissed, while directly afterwards ours met in a firm, 
hearty grasp, and that has been a thousand times renewed, for he has been 
and will be to the end, one of our most sterling, dearest friends. 

Your cigarette is out, take another (he said, lighting up). Do you know, 
when people talk about lords, I think they are always considering the title, 
and not the man, and you know “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
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En Passant, 


++ 


: eer was a disgraceful scene at Covent Garden Theatre towards the close of 

the opera season. Madame Patti agreed to sing for an Italian charity, but as 
she had to appear three times that week Mr. Gye refused to let her keep the 
promise. Many Italians in London visited the manager’s refusal on the head of 
the diva, and one evening, as she appeared at the balcony in the first act of IU 
Barbiére, a storm of yells and groans came from the back of the amphitheatre. 
Madame Patti left the window with a determination not to go on with the per- 
formance, and the curtain was lowered. But soon afterwards, encouraged by the 
cheers of the great majority of the audience, she reappeared ; and the malcontents, 
probably apprehensive of rough usage, indulged in no further demonstrations of a 


hostile nature. Forty years have elapsed since such a scene was witnessed at the 
opera in London. 


Durine his management of the Lyceum Theatre the late Mr. Fechter was 
frequently visited in his dressing-room by the Prince of Wales, who took lessons 
from him in the art of “making-up.” One day his Royal Highness suddenly 
presented himself before the Queen in the guise of a mendicant. His dress was 
tattered, his face begrimed and dirty, and his hair, or rather the wig he employed 
for the purpose, in appropriate disorder. Her Majesty, not doubting that by 
some means a genuine beggar had got into the palace, flew in great alarm to a 
bell, but before the attendants could reach the room the Prince threw off his 
disguise. He was very proud of the fact that the Queen had not recognised him. 

TuE cordial reception which Mdlle. Bernhardt met with on her reappearance at 
the Comédie Frangaise is not without significance. As we pointed out last 
month, several journals in Paris, either influenced by the clique against her in the 
theatre or trading upon a passing tendency to disparage her, have lately assailed 
her with considerable asperity. They misrepresented her proceedings here, in- 
vented stories to her disadvantage, and predicted that on her return she would be 
unfavourably received. This prediction has not been fulfilled, and in order to 
cover their confusion her assailants have again had recourse to downright false- 
hood. They speak of the event as a “ reconciliation ” between Malle. Bernhardt 
and the public. This view is in opposition to two hard facts; there has been no 
falling-out, and the actress has not deemed it necessary to make any amende. 
Malle. Bernhardt is securely established in public favour, and if her popularity 
declines it will not be in consequence of attacks made upon her by the press. 


Mr. Fecuter, meeting Mrs. Chaufrau, a member of his company in America, at 
a party, adversely criticized a few points in her acting. The lady deemed herself 
affronted, and soon afterwards Mr. Fechter received the following pleasant letter 
from her husband :—“Sir,—It has come to my knowledge that on a recent occasion 
at the house of a friend in this city, you presumed to address to my wife certain 
remarks disrespectful in their nature, and utterly unworthy of a gentleman. Respect 
for the family whose hospitality you thus grossly soiled restrains me from expressing 
the contempt with which you have inspired me, by tweaking your nose in public, 
but I take the first and only opportunity your careful seclusion of your precious 
person renders immediately available, of saying upon my personal responsibility 
that I think you are, what your conduct indicates you to be, a gross blackguard. I 


shall be at this hotel until five this evening, when I propose to return to Long 
Branch, New Jersey.’ 
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“Prruaps,” wrote Dickens a few years ago, “no innovation in art was ever 
accepted with so much favour by sc many intelligent persons, pre-committed to and 
pre-occupied by another system, as Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet. I take this to have 
been the case (as it unquestionably was in London), not because of its picturesque- 
ness, not because of its novelty, not because of its many scattered beauties, but 
because of its perfect consistency with itself. Its great and satisfying originality 
was in its possessing the merit of a distinctly conceived and executed idea. Mr. 
Fechter’s Hamlet, a pale, woe-begone Norseman, with long flaxen hair, wearing a 
strange garb, never associated with the part upon the English stage (if ever seen 
there at all), and making a piratical swoop upon the whole fleet of little theatrical 
prescriptions without meaning, or like Dr. Johnson’s celebrated friend, with only 
one idea in them, and that a wrong one, never could have achieved its extraordinary 
success but for its animation by one pervading purpose, to which all changes were 
made intelligently subservient.” 

Tue Shah of Persia, it is rumoured, is writing a play ; and men in Teheran are 
ransacking the vocabulary of praise for terms to employ in reference to it. His 
Majesty once painted a picture in which a camel in the background was higher 
than a tree in the foreground, and in which an old mill on the left is not so large 
as a dog on the right. This canvas he sent to the committee of the annual 
exhibition, who, of course, did not hang it above the line. In the other case they would 
soon have been a headless committee. ‘The critics as a body were equally pliant. They 
eulogized the picture for its depth of tone, artistic grouping, and fineness of senti- 
ment. They maintained that his Majesty was a Raphael and a Meissonier rolled 
into one. One of the critics, however, was rash enough to hint that the picture 
lacked feeling. In a few hours he lacked feeling himself, for the simple reason that 
he lacked a head. The literary critics, therefore, will be on their guard when they 
speak of the Shah’s play. 

A curiovs institution still exists in Paris, the Society of the Damned. These 
damned are dramatic authors, and they meet once a month and dine at Brebant’s. 
Their number has no fixed limit, only every member to be eligible must have been 
hissed. An eminent dramatist is selected as Chairman, and holds the post 
for three months. His election generally follows close on a splendid failure. 
M. Meilhac, M. Dumas, fils, M. Zola, and M. Offenbach, have all filled the chair, 
and presided at the monthly dinner. These dinners are given on the last Friday 
of the month, and are extraordinarily hilarious. 

Tux Church and Stage Guild has held a meeting. In the course of the proceed- 
inys an amusing anecdote was related. A troubadour comes to a priest, and 
says ; “Father, I can’t square matters at all. You tell me that all you priests 
who sing through your noses and look black and sour, go there,” pointing upwards, 
‘*and that those ladies who sing and dance so beautifully go there,” pointing 
downwards. “ Well, I’m in a great fog. for if it’s a question of where I'll go, I'd 
rather go with the ladies.” A clergyman alleged that actors found a religious 
life exposed them to ridicule and misconception in the theatre. Miss Louise 
Willes said that her own experience taught her that it was a very difficult thing 
indeed to make any direct allusion to reliyion in a theatre. Still, artists should 
not be ashamed to own that they went to church and believed in religion ; they 
could show their faith by the ordering of their lives. 


Mr. Irvine has been interviewed by the Whitehall Review on the subject of 
his audiences. “It has always appeared to me,” said his visitor, “that there is 
something phenomenal in the mutual understanding that exists between you and 
your audiences. There is an active sympathy and confidence on both sides which 
s unique, I fancy, in the history of acting and actors.” “I don’t know,” answered 
Mr. Irving, with an encouraging smile, “that it is without parallel ; but in presence 
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of my audience I feel as safe and content as when sitting down with an old friend.” 
‘* Have you under the influence of an audience ever altered your first idea during the 
course of a first representation ?” ‘“ Except once, no. I can always tell when the audi- 
ence is with me. It was not with me in Vanderdecken, and I changed the last scene. 
Neither was it on the first night of Hamiet. I then felt that the audience 
did not go with me until the first meeting with Ophelia. Now I know that they like 
it—are with me, heart and soul. Hamlet has been my greatest pecuniary success. 
Except at a benefit performance, I had never played the character before that first 
night at the Lyceum. Indeed, so far as regards what is called the classic and 
legitimate drama, my successes, such as they were, had been made outside it, really 
in eccentric comedy. As a rule, actors who have appeared for the first time in 
London in such parts as Richard III., Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello, have played 
them previously for years in the country. My audiences knew this, and I am sure 
they estimated the performance accordingly, giving me their special sympathy and 
good wishes. I believe in the justice of audiences ; they are sincere and hearty in 
their approval of what they like, and have the greatest hand in making an actor’s 
reputation. Journalistic power cannot be overvalued ; it is enormous: but in 
regard to actors it is a remarkable fact that their permanent reputations, the final 
and lasting verdict of their merits, are made chiefly by their audiences. I am quite 
certain that within twelve hours of the production of a new play of any importance 
all London knows whether the piece is a success or a failure, no matter whether it 
has been noticed in the papers or not. Each one of the audience is the centre of a 
little coterie, and the word is passed on|from one to the other. I confess I am 
happiest in the presence of what you call the regular play-going public. I am apt 
to become depressed on a first night. 1 know that while there is a good hearty 
crowd who have come to be pleased, there are some who have not come to be 
Pleased. Audiences are intellectually active,and find many ways of showing their 
opinions. .One night, in Hamlet, something was thrown on the stage from the 
gallery. The donor was a sad-looking woman, evidently very poor, who said she 
often came to the Lyceum gallery, and wanted me to have this little heirloom. 
Here it is—an old-fashioned gold cross. On both sides is engraved ‘ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ;’ on the obverse, ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins ;’ and on the 
reverse, ‘I scorn to change or fear.’ They said in front that she was a poor 
mother who had lost her son. At Sheffield one night, in the grouse season, a man 
in the gallery threw a brace of birds on the stage with a rough note of thanks and 
compliments, and one of the pit audience sent me round a knife which he had 
made himself. The people who do these things have nothing to gain, they judge 
for themselves, and they are representative of that great public opinion which in the 


end is always right. When they are against you it is hard at the time to be con- 
vinced that you are wrong ; but you are.” 


M. Dumas has a fine collection of pictures, some of which, according to the 
Parisian, were obtained. in a curious way. M. Vollon, the painter, is an early 
riser; so is M. Dumas. M. Vollon is a great billiard-player, so is M. Dumas. 
The painter arrives at the dramatist’s house early, say seven o’clock in the morning. 
The genial Alexandre proposes a game, which is agreed to. “ What shall we play for?” 
“T should like a complete set of Shakspere,” says the painter. ‘Very good; a 
Shakspere against a water-colour.” M. Dumas is much the stronger player of the 
two, but sometimes, from remorse, he lets his adversary win. Hence the painter 
enriches his library and the dramatist his picture-gallery. 


THE Greenock Advertiser has just drawn attention to an innovation which can- 
not be too soon abandoned. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knight, the American players, 
now on a tour in Great Britain, have advertised the opinions expressed as to their 
acting by “ Mr. Timmins, of the Birmingham Daily Post, Mr. Silvester, of the 
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Birmingham Daily Gazette, and Mr. Jennings, of the Birmingham Daily Mail.” 
That a high value should be set by the Americans upon those opinions is natural 
enough. The writers referred to are among the keenest and most lettered critics 
in the country. But it is a question whether Mr. and Mrs. Knight would not have 
done better if they had given only the names of the journals. Much of the influ- 
ence of the press depends upon the vague impression abroad that the utterances 
of a newspaper are those of a corporate body rather than of an individual, For 
example, an unsigned article in The Times has a more lasting effect upon public 
opinion than one signed by Mr. Gladstone would have. The former is accepted as 
an embodiment of the views of a far-seeing and unbiassed committee ; the latter, 
while attracting more attention, would be regarded as an expression of individual 
opinion. By advertising press opinions in such a way, therefore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight materially diminish the force of the praise, besides suggesting to the dramatic 
critics who object to their names being paraded in public the advisability of writ- 
ing in such a form as to render quotation a difficult matter. 

OncE upon a time there was the editor of a newspaper who had a very 
efficient musical critic, who had, in turn, a son with a very remarkable voice. 
The boy developed into a fine baritone, and made a professional début under 
a stage name. There seemed to the proud father very little doubt of his 
son’s wonderful ability. The other critics were in raptures about him; the 
audience encored him repeatedly. The father, however, aware that paternal love 
influences the ears as well as the eyes, determined not to be partial. The next day 
all the other papers applauded the new baritone ; the father’s paper said, “ In re- 
gard to Mr. Decourci, the new baritone, we reserve our opinion.” The editor sent 
for his critic, and said unto him, “ I see that all the other papers have discovered 
anew baritone, but you reserve your opinion. Why?” “Because the new bari- 
tone is my own son.” “Is he a fine baritone?” “TI believe him to be one of the 
best on the stage.” ‘“* And how long ago did you discover this?” “ At the first 
rehearsal of the opera.” ‘ Will you kindly inform me why you did not say so at 
once, and so give our paper the credit of this discovery a fortnight in advance of 
the other journals?” “Sir, I repeat, because he is my son.” “ That is no excuse,” 
answered the editor, judicially. “You are fined a week's salary for inattention to 
duty. It is of no advantage to our journal that its writers should have geniuses 
for children unless it be that we are thus secured the earliest artistic intelligence.” 

Tue news of the death of Mrs. Sartoris will be received with sincere regret. 
Better known as Adelaide Kemble and as the niece of Mrs. Siddons, she appeared 
on the stage in London in 1833, but did not create much effect. Subsequently 
she went on the Continent to complete her education as a public singer, and, ap- 
pearing in Venice as Norma, obtained a brilliant success. For some years she sang 
almost exclusively in Italy, returning to England in 1841 on account of the serious 
illness,of her father, Charles Kemble. During the course of the two following 
years she sang frequently in London, but finally retired from the stage in 1843 on 
her marriage with Mr. Sartoris, of Tichfield, Hants. In 1867, she published, in the 
Cornhill Magazine, A Week in a French Country-house, in which Sir Frederick 
Leighton and many others were sketched, and in the following year Medusa. 

Mz. Jonn Netson died at Preston on the 25th July from the bursting of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs, caused by over-exertion on the previous night in the 
character of Melnotte. The son of a farmer in the west of Cumberland, he became 
an actor by profession in 1859, and about two years ago married Miss Carlotta 
Leclerq. It was he who played Romeo when Miss Neilson first appeared in 
London as Juliet. The deaths are also announced of Mr. Carton, the American 
comedian, and of Miss Minnie Walton. The latter, a native of Sydney, New 
South Wales, accompanied Mr. Sothern on a tour through the United States in 
1873, and in the following year was to be found supporting him in London. 
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THE musical world in Vienna mourns the loss of Karl Beck, the tenor who first 
sang the music of Lohengrin. He was a true musical Bohemian of the Troubadour 
class, always thirsty and fond of Cliquot. At St. Petersburg, in the zenith of 
his fame and glory, he was invited by the Czar to a private interview. ‘ Beck,” 
said his Majesty, when the artist entered the room, “ask for anything you like.” 
“T should like to take a glass of wine with your Majesty,” was the reply. They 
drank together, but two days later Beck was ordered to pack up and leave the 
country. After he had lost his voice, he kept a café at Prague, where Bohemians 
were wont to congregate. 

THE superstitions of players are many and various, and are astonishing by reason 
of their simplicity. Recently, in a pleasant after-dinner conversation, Mr. Bouci- 
cault made a series of curious revelations. He remarked especially upon the 
superstitions of ballet-dancers. - Every grade of the ballet in England and on the 
Continent is a slave to superstition. For instance, in his Babil and Bijou a 
premiére danseuse and twenty coryphées rebelled at the full-dress rehearsal 
because the scene in which they had to dance was entirely in blue, without any 
adornments of silver. Blue is an unlucky colour among players all the world over, 
silver being its only saving relief. In the English theatres, to trip on entering on 
the scene on the first night of a play is a sure sign of success. To receive a bouquet 
at the stage-door before the play begins is an omen of failure, 

In America, too, some strange superstitions prevail. When the Black Crook 
was ready for production at Niblo’s Garden, under the management of Mr. 
Wheatley, Mr. Jarrett, and Mr. Palmer, the first-named was very nervous about 
it. Everything depended on its success. Failure meant ruin, and he could no 
view the situation as calmly as his partners did. The theatre was all lighted up, 
the carpenters had “set” the first two scenes, the ballet and dramatic people were 
dressing, the doorkeepers stood at their posts, and Flanagan, the janitor, had his 
hand on the bolts ready to throw open the stained-glass doors that kept out the 
clamorous crowd that had gathered in the hallway. Mr. Wheatley, standing 
beside the gate with his partners, gave the signal for opening the doors, and the 
rush began. The first person who reached the ticket-taker was a lady, accompanied 
by a little boy. Mr. Wheatley leaned over the rail and thrust her outside, at the 
same time pushing a man, the next in turn, insidethe railing. Then, raising 
his hat politely to the lady, he apologized and escorted her to the usher himself. 
“Tt would never do,” he afterwards said to a friend, “to allow a woman to be the 
first to enter the theatre on a first night. It’s unlucky ; let a man in first and you 
are all right.” The Crook was very successful, and no argument could convince Mr. 
Wheatley that he had not saved it by thrusting a man in first. 

A FEW more words on this subject. In America, as in England, the player has 
& superstitious objection to rehearsals on the Sabbath. During the rehearsals of 
Leo and Lotos at Niblo’s Garden there were two Sunday-night rehearsals, and at 
each it was found necessary to lock the doors at 11 p.m. to keep the dancing-girls 
from running away. Even then some got out of the green-room windows into 
Crosby-street, climbed over the iron railings, and escaped. It is believed that 
salaries will not be paid regularly during the run of a piece rehearsed on Sundays, 
or that the piece itself will be a failure, or that a death will occur in the com- 
pany. This was predicted at the Sunday rehearsals of The Crook, and the croak- 
ings of the ballet-girls were verified by the sudden death of a soubrette. At the 
Grand Opera House, during Mr. Fisk’s term of management, Sunday rehearsals 
were enforced in spite of the protests of the company. When the great spectacle 
Lalla Rookh was preparing there were three Sunday representutions, and the birds 
of ill-omen were loud in their predictions of disaster. Mr. Fisk was shot and 
killed before the fourth Sunday night revel, and the piece, although magnificently 
presented to the public, did not prove remunerative 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


O those who like lively reckless nonsense and are unfamiliar with MM. 
Hennequin and Najac’s highly entertaining, if extremely improper Bébé, 
Mr. Burnand’s Betsy will doubtless appear to be a satisfactory work of its 
kind, since its progress is sure to be accompanied by hearty laughter from 
first to last, and little more than laughter is looked for at the Criterion. 
MM. Hennequin and Najac were, it will be recollected, the authors of Les 
Dominos Roses, from which Mr. Albery was unable or unwilling to abstract 
the full and suspicious flavour that most people thought characteristic of the 
witty comedy. Mr. Burnand had in Bébé a more risky but a far less 
clever play to deal with; and it reflects much credit alike upon his ingenious 
manipulation and upon the purity of his taste that Betsy, if occasionally 
rather pointless in its preposterousness, is completely inoffensive, except to those 
who choose to read between the lines in a manner perfectly unnecessary. 
The story of Betsy is simply another illustration of the folly of a woman who, 
after she has tied a lad to her apron-strings, is surprised to find that within 
the bounds of his tether the youth develops his precocity with concentrated 
vigour. Young Adolphus Birkett is not at all particular to whom he makes 
love, provided only that he can get the slightest attention paid to him; and 
it is only because there is no real harm in his Don-Juanlike proceeding, 
that he escapes scot-free from the result of his too general attentions. In 
the course of his development, and before he becomes rangé, Mr. Birkett 
naturally gets into all sorts of scrapes, which are skilfully arranged with an 
eye to comic effect ; and if there is little that suggests anything in the plot 
save farce, there is plenty to secure the perpetual merriment of the audience. 
The dialogue, too, has plenty of vivacity, and the several characters allotted 
to the chief players engaged are so drawn as to have abundant individuality, 
even though they have comparatively little verisimilitude. Besides 
Adolphus, or the bébé, who is sketched by Mr. Lytton Sothern with charm- 
ing freshness and sincerity, and brings out his capacity of the young 
actor for original creation, there are an old gentleman, most humorously 
played by Mr. W. J. Hill in his best manner, an Irish Captain delineated 
with judicious art by Mr. H. Standing, and other réles, both safe and 
effective, in the hands of Mrs. Stephens, Mr. Maltby, and Miss Rorke. 
Last and by no means Jeast, there is Betsy herself, who could not well have 
a brighter, daintier representative than Miss Lottie Venne, perhaps the best 
soubrette, after Mrs. Bancroft, now on our stage. Altogether Betsy fulfils 
exactly what is wanted of it, and with all its readily discoverable defects 
seems likely to do better at the Criterion than might many a better piece. 
An important new venture at the Olympic during the past month met, 
like another at the Lyceum, with but scant practical success. The Worship 
of Bacchus, however, by Messrs. Paul Meritt and Henry Pettitt, was by 
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no means a failure of the pattern of Zillah, although it was a sample of 
dramatic art of a very inferior description. Given a yokel, who, in the 
vortex of London life ruins himself by dissipation ; given his imprisonment on 
a charge of which he is innocent ; given also his ultimate reformation and re- 
establishment in his happy country cottage whilst the bad companions who com- 
passed his fall are duly punished—given all these elements, and an experienced 
manufacturer of dramatic wares like Mr. Meritt and his collaborator might be 
expected to form thereof a workable domestic drama suitable for the intro- 
duction of what are called realistic effects, and able to command the interest 
of playgoers of a certain class. Why, however, Miss Fanny Josephs as 
manageress should select dramatic fare of this quality for her theatre, and 
why as a refined actress of comedy she should choose to take a part in the 
representation, must remain a puzzle difficult of solution. It may be that 
the evils of the gin-shop, which are suggested in the title borrowed from 
Cruikshank’s well-known picture, are usefully attacked in plays such as 
this; but the remedy is not, upon the whole, either pleasant or profitable 
to the audience which one expects to see attracted to the Olympic. That 
Messrs. W. H. Vernon and Righton and Miss L. Moodie and Miss F. 
Josephs did all which good acting could accomplish for The Worship of 
Bacchus need scarcely be said ; but they are to be congratulated upon the 
shortness of their association with a work which did not demand high 
artistic illustration, and might well have been reserved for a theatre, a 
company, and an audience of another stamp. 

The Worship of Bacchus has since been followed bya play called Davy 
Crockett, humorously described as an “idyl of the backwoods.” The hero 
of the idyl isa gentleman who possesses plenty of muscle, plenty of con- 
fidence in himself, and a fine taste for tall talk. He bars a door against 
wolves, carries off his lady-love, @ la Lochinvar, just as she is about to be- 
come the bride of “another,” and conducts himself generally after the fashion 
approved in novels which have their scene in the Far West. Mr. Frank 
Mayo looks his favourite part capitally, and as he has played it about two 
thousand times in America, where he has doubtless profited by the criticisms 
of experts, he is quite at home as the dashing Mr. Crockett.. But if the 
truth be told the character is not very interesting, at any rate to us; and the 
drama in which he seems to be the raison d’étre has little save his indivi- 
duality to provide a thread on which to hang its five acts. Miss Emma 
Ritta, Mr. Luigi Lablache, and Mr. Clifford Cooper give Mr. Mayo all the 
support that he needs from them. Davy Crockett is a new experiment upon 
our stage, and as such it is curious, and seems to meet a certain popularity ; 
but it is certainly not worth repeating. 

Miss Genevitve Warp, an actress who has unfortunately had but few 
opportunities of showing to London audiences the art and the power of her 
Lady Macbeth, her Queen Katherine, and her efforts with other characters 
of whom capable representatives are scarce, commenced her holiday season 
at the Lyceum with a most unhappy production. Zillah, as Messrs. Pal- 
grave Simpson and C. Templar has called it, had, we believe, the disad- 
vantage of being injudiciously altered at rehearsal, and upon the important 
omission thus brought about some of its ill-fate may very well depend. In 
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any case, however, Zillah is a dramatic work unworthy alike of the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Palgrave Simpson and of the ability of Mr. Templar, who has 
written an exquisitely touching little story in this month’s Temple Bar. Its 
object was to supply Miss Ward with réles which she might “double,” after 
the effective manner employed in The Courier of Lyons ; its result wasa 
burlesqued melodrama unintelligible except as a joke, and wholly beside the 
mark. Zillah is noteworthy only as one of the few instances in which an 
unfriendly and satirical audience has been thoroughly justified in its out- 
spoken and light-hearted condemnation of a play by the dangerous medium 
of “chaff.” 

As a stop-gap, Miss Ward resorted to a version of Victor Hugo's Lucrezia 
Borgia by Mr. W. Young, which enabled her to display to much advantage 
her command of intense tragedy, as well as to give life by her variety of 
tone and manner to an exceptionally gloomy play. Mr. J. H. Barnes as 
Duke Alfonso, and Mr. W. Herbert as Gennaro were fairly efficient, and 
Miss Ward won the highest appreciation for her own impassioned perform- 
- ance. As Meg Merrilies also, in the old musical play Guy Mannering, Miss 

Ward gave convincing proofs of her ability to deal with types of character 
rarely illustrated with such a combination of force, refinement, and sense of 
artistic propriety. 

Art the Haymarket further proofs, if any were needed, have been afforded 
of the degeneration of what used to be our leading comedy theatre, and 
further ground is discovered for satisfaction with the approaching change of 
its conduct. The spectacle of the manager who conducted it prosperously 
for years appearing before the public almost as a beggar, is anything but 
edifying, and the class of performance given for his “ benefit” was precisely 
what might, under the circumstances, be expected. It is to be hoped that 
of our French visitors none of them stayed to see what Mr. Barry Sullivan 
and his coadjutors made out of Shakspere’s comedy Much Ado About Nothing. 
Mr. Sallivan, Miss Eytinge, and their scratch company doubtless meant well, 
as they afterwards did with that lively drama The Stranger ; but their good 
intentions afford only a very insufficient excuse for their strange proceedings. 
The question cui bono ? must be sadly asked concerning these wretched exhi- 
bitions of pretentious incompetence, and it is pleasaut to know that under its 
new régime the once famous theatre will know them no more. 

Our of an episode which was introduced into Ordeal by Touch, a drama 
by Mr. Richard Lee, in which Mrs. Scott Siddons appeared at the Queen’s 
Theatre some time since, the author has now made a neat little comedietta. 
This is being given at the Vaudeville under the title of Home for Home, with 
decided success. It is a brightly-written and carefully-finished sketch of the 
result of a conversation at cross purposes, in which a lady believes herself 
sued for her hand, when, as a matter of fact, her companion is proposing to 
take her house. In this trifle Mr. H. Howe, so long honourably connected 
with the Haymarket, makes his first appearance in the company which he has 
now so fortunately joined ; and he suggests a dear old country parson, very 
unlike the ordinary clergyman of the stage. Miss Larkin helps Mr. Howe 
to bring out the full point of this very pleasant miniature comedy, the success 


of which should encourage Mr. Lee to persevere in his dramatic labours. 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 


In the third week of the month Miss Ellen Terry commenced an engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, as Lilian Vavasour in New Men 
and Old Acres. * Miss Terry,” says the Daily Mail, “is now to be seen, 
not in: her best, but in one of her finest, impersonations, Circumstances 
unhappily would not permit of her appearing as Ophelia, a part in which 
she has no equal. The stronger phases of passion—anger, resentment, or 
remorse—are scarcely as well-suited to her as the pathetic tenderness and 
soft emotion which appear to animate every action and influence every 
thought. In New Men and Old Acres the incomparable freshness and 
grace of Miss Terry’s acting are revealed with striking effect. She possesses 
in every sense the qualifications demanded by such a character. The fine, 
expressive face beaming with lively wit and quick intelligence, the sym- 
metrical figure, the unaffected and effortless grace, combined with a becoming 
elegance of manner and wayward archness and buoyancy, all lend a pictu- 
resqueness to the embodiment rarely seen upon the stage. There is a world 
of tenderness and emotional feeling in her pleadings on behalf of her old 
favourites when, with a throbbing voice and a face betokening the strongest 
mental anguish, she begs him to be kind to her old dog and the peacock. 
And this Lilian’s love is by no means of the lackadaisical order. It isa 
strong and noble impulse, self-sacrificing and womanly, and in no scene is 
the delicate power of Miss Terry more strongly revealed than where she 
cuts short the fervent outpourings of her admirer by freely confessing that 
the passion is reciprocated. There is nothing exaggerated in the wild burst 
of anguish at parting from her lover ; the intensity of her grief is as natural 
as the sparkling vivacity of the lighter passages, but there is an infinity of 
subdued power in her portrayal of the sorrow-stricken maiden which is the 
surest indication of true genius. The mute eloquence in the overcast face 
and glistening eyes finds a response in every heart. She can scarcely bring 
out the few husky notes for her choking sobs which struggle for mastery, 
and then, unable to withstand the torrent of her emotions she throws her- 
self upon the couch, a wonderful picture of despair.” The Gazette speaks 
of Miss Terry’s Lilian as a “highly-intelligent and exquisitely-womanly 
assumption, free from any tendency to exaggeration, and as true to nature 
as to art.” In the same week that Miss Terry appeared Boulogne was 
played by one of Mr. Hollingshead’s companies at the other theatre in the 
town. 

Mr. Hare and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal began a tour on the 18th, opening 
at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, in the Ladies’ Battle. “The provinces,” 
writes “ Bayard,” “ have a crow to pluck with London. It is the lot of the 
provinces to raise actors and actresses, afford them the opportunities for 
training and cultivating themselves; to encourage their budding talents, 
condone their errors, and tolerate their rawness and inexperience, and just 
as they begin to make their performances acceptable they give us the slip 
and repair to London, the playgoers of which place thus reap where we have 
sown, or, leaving metaphor aside, enjoy the matured talents of the artiste 
without having had to put up with the inflictions to which we, alas! were 
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subjected during his apprenticeship. But—and herein lies the gist of my 
grievance—I could forgive all this, and would not even mind remembering 
London in my will, if it would only consent to let us have Mrs. Kendal a 
reasonable part of the year. Why should her visits resemble those of angels 
in the unfortunate particular of being few and far between? Is Manchester 
to have her only twelve nights out of the twelve months? And so I say 
again that this London monopoly of Mrs. Kendal is becoming simply un- 
bearable. Let London be warned in time! Either the just demands of the 
provinces, with Manchester, not Kendal, at their head, must be conceded, 
or I will not answer for the consequences. We have surely enough to put 
up with already—a bad harvest, depression of trade, and so on. The country 
will not, in addition, tolerate being deprived of Mrs. Kendal for all but the 
fraction of every twelvemonth. Our legislators will look rather blank if 
when they assemble at St. Stephen’s in February next it is to learn that 
the country is on the brink of revolution, and that a vast army is being con- 
gregated at Old Trafford for the purpose of marching on the capital and 
carrying off Mrs. Kendal and the St. James's Theatre in order to transplant 
them in Cottonopolis.” 

Durine the month Mr. Toole appeared at Dublin, Cork, and in the 
south coast of England. The Freeman's Journal, speaking of his acting 
in Dot, says, “‘ Mr. Toole gave us a perfect picture of the sad, kind-hearted, 
crushed-down old man. His grief was not loud, blustering, or prosaic ; it 
was the poetry of sorrow. The tableau in which he threads the needle for 
his blind daughter, and that in which he tells her that he had deceived her 
all her life, are likely to be long remembered by all who saw and enjoyed 
them.” In the course of a speech to the audience one night he said he had 
brought over an attack of gout with him to Ireland, but he would leave it 
after him when he departed. He verily believed that their good-humour 
and applause had charmed it away. It was on that stage he had first ap- 
peared, and it was to the favour with which he had been then received that 
he attributed any success he had subsequently attained. He would ina few 
moments appear in the character in which he had first appeared, and he 
believed in the same clothes, and he trusted the audience would find that 
neither the costume nor the actor was very much the werse for wear. Early 
in the month The Girls started at Birmingham upon what seems likely to 
be a prosperous tour. Mr. J. C. Cowper is Plantagenet Potter, and Mr. 
Pitt the sculptor. Miss Bateman brought out at Manchester a piece 
entitled Faith, in which a mother, in order to save her son from evil courses, 
gives up her husband—who, although a law-breaker, yet possesses her 
affections—to justice. Notwithstanding the excellence of Miss Bateman’s 


acting, the piece did not succeed. Mr. Flockton created some effect in the | 


south-west of England as Charles I. in a new play; and among those on 
tour we also find Miss Heath, Miss Fowler, Mr. Billington, Mr. Emmet, 
Miss Rose Leclerq, and the Drink, Pinafore, and Truth companies. 


IN PARIS. 
Tue Comédie Frangaise was reopened early in August with Les Femmes 
Savantes and Le Malade Imaginaire. During the absence of the company 
12 
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the interior of the theatre was liberally redecorated, the general effect of the 
changes being to make the salle appear larger than before. On the ceiling, 
painted by M. Mazerolles, a lifelong friend of M. Perrin, Moliére is seen on 
the left and Corneille and Racine on the right of an allegorical figure of 
France, and the principal characters in the plays of the three dramatists are 
picturesquely scattered about. The whole strength of the company was 
employed in the performances, in the latter of which, by the way, M. Thiron 
appeared for the first time as Argan. Le Malade Imaginaire over, the 
curtain rose upon the hall of the faculty, and the children of Moliére, in 
appropriate costume, came on in a sort of procession and ranged themselves 
on the right and left of the stage. The appearance of Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
who had been warned by several journalists that on her reappearance she 
would be ill-received on account of her proceedings in London, was 
followed by a general and prolonged thunder of applause. In spite 
of the oppressive warmth of the weather, the Francais has been well 
attended. As is usual in the month of August, there is but little to 
record in the way of theatricals. M. Vaucorbeil, who has initiated a variety 
of reforms in the management of the Grand Opera, has revived Le Roi de 
Lahore, M. Lassalle being the Scindia, and Mdlle. Baux, in lieu of Mdlle. 
de Reské, the Sita. Mdlle. Leslino, from Marseilles, and Mdlle. Hamann, 
a successful pupil at the Conservatoire, soon afterwards made their debut 
at the opera in the Huguenots. The voice of the former, if not very flexible, 
is excellent in its medium notes, and may be turned to good account. Malle. 
Hamann is a pleasing singer, but has yet much to learn. Two novelties 
have been brought out at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangais—A Trois de Jeu, 
a piece in one act, by M. Almaric, and La Veuve Chapuzot. by a young 
writer named Vilabrégue. The widow in the latter, who is on the eve 
of marriage with a banker, takes a malicious pleasure in sowing dissension 
between a young husband and wife, though for what reason is not very clear. 
The moral of the story, at any rate, is excellent ; the lady’s machinations are 
defeated, and the banker, apprised of all, declines to marry her. Whatever 
the faults of the plot may be, the dialogue is above the average. The Folies 
Dramatiques has been re-opened with Madame Favart, which, although re- 
presented a hundred and fifty times last season, bas not yet exhausted its 
popularity. Les Cloches de Cornerille and Madame Angot are, however, 
in preparation there. Most of the theatres will re-open early this month. 
The most successful house during the summer has been the Porte St. Martin, 
where, thanks to Les Mysteres de Paris, 86,000 francs were taken during the 
very untheatrical month of July. 


IN BERLIN. 


Tae guests from the Vienna Burgtleater left Berlin early in August 
without having made any noteworthy addition to the programmes which we 
noticed last month, and dulness prevailed in the theatrical world during the 
rest of the month. We take the opportunity thus afforded us to review the 
past season at the leading theatres. At the Royal Playhouse the season 
lasted from the 24th August last year to the 14th of June, and during its 
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course no fewer than ninety-eight pieces were performed. Of these only 
hree were new, and only one of the novelties was a success, namely, Herr 
Hugo Biirger’s comedy, Die Frau ohne Geist, which was performed twenty- 
three times, a long run for a house with such a large repertory and such a 
constantly-changing programme. The old drama was much cultivated. 
Ten of Shakspere’s plays were given during the season—namely, The 
Comedy of Errors, Hamlet, Henry IV. parts 1 and 2, King Lear, 
Merchant of Venice, Much Ado alout Nothing, Richard I., Romeo and 
Juliet, and The Taming of the Shrew. The works of the classical dramatists 
of Germany were frequently represented, five of Goethe's plays being given, 
ten of Schiller’s, and one of Lessing's, while even the ancient Greek drama 
was not neglected, Antigone, Medea, and Phedra, being each performed a 
couple of times. The Royal Playhouse devotes little attention to the French 
drama, and we find but six French plays in the long list of the productions 
of the season, namely, Moliére’s Tartuffe,a couple of Scribe’s works, and 
such modern pieces as Gringoire and Le Luthier de Crémone. But if the 
leading theatre depended little upon the French drama, the Residenz Theater 
lived almost exclusively throughout the past season upon adaptations from 
the French. The latter house is conducted upon the long-run system, like 
our London theatres and like all the Paris theatres except the Comédie 
Frangaise. M. Paul Ferrier’s Femme de Chambre, produced early in the 
season under the title of Die Kammerzofe, was fairly successful, and had a 
run of thirty-one nights. Next came M. Augier’s Lionnes Pauvres, which 
was played for three weeks pending the preparation of a German version of 
the same writer's latest comedy, Les Fourchambault, which was produced 
here at the end of last October with great success, and had a consecutive 
run of seventy-four nights, and was performed in all 110 times during the 
season, as it was afterwards revived owing to the failure of subsequent pro- 
ductions. The Mdlle. de Belle-Isle of the elder Dumas and Le Bourgeois 
de Pontarcy of M. Sardou met with little favour, each being withdrawn 
after a run of a fortnight. Still less success attended an attempt to borrow 
from the Italian stage the Due Dame of Signor Paolo Ferrari. We may here 
mention that the Royal Playhouse also adopted with little success a produc- 
tion of the modern Italian stage in the Partita a Scacchi of Signor Giacosa. 
Turning to the Wallner Theater, which is also conducted on the long-run 
system, we find that the great success of the season was obtained by a new 
comedy from the pen of a German dramatist, Herr L’Arronge, entitled 
Doctor Klaus, which maintained its place in the bills for 120 nights, and 
was then transferred to another theatre, where its prosperous career still 
continues. The other most successful production of the season was a play 
entitled Jhre Familie, the authors of which were evidently indebted to 
Mr. Robertson’s Caste for the outline of their plot. 


IN VIENNA. 
As the saison morte continues up to the 1st of September, when the Burg 
and Stadt Theatres resume work, we propose to devote our space this month 
to a continuation of our review of the past season. Last month we disposed 
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of the Burgtheater. The season at the Stadttheater was of shorter duration, 
and terminated in a crisis which threatens to deprive that house of the able 
guidance of Herr Laube, it being proposed to entrust the management to a 
committee of four of the leading members of the company, an interesting 
but doubtful experiment which we shall watch attentively. During his last 
season, Herr Laube vied with the manager of the Burgtheater in giving the 
frequenters of his theatre a varied bill of fare, ranging from King Lear to 
the Pink Dominos. Unlike the manager of the leading theatre, Herr 
Laube borrows freely from the contemporary productions of the Paris stage ; 
but in this respect he did not attain much success last season. M. Augier's 
Les Fourchambault, which proved highly attractive in Berlin, met with 
little favour here, perhaps owing to certain deficiencies in the cast. Nor did 
the Mari d'Ida of Messrs. Delacour and Mancel, produced here under the 
title of Der Seifensieder, or the Poudre d’Escampette of M. Hennequin 
make much mark. Some new pieces of Herr Willbrandt, such as Der 
Thurm in der Stadtmauer and Auf den Brettern, were more successful, 
no small share of the credit being due to the acting of the author's wife, 
Frau Willbrandt-Baudius, whose engagement was one of the happiest 
features of the season. Herr Laube’s own historical play, Prinz Friedrich, 
must be named amongst the successes of the year, as must also some older 
works of living French dramatists, such as the Ferréol of M. Sardou, the 
Fils Naturel of M. Dumas, and the Gendre de Monsieur Poirier of M. 
Augier, which were now for the first time produced on this stage. Turning 
to the Carl Theater, of which Herr Tewele assumed the management last 
September, one may congratulate that actor-manager on the results of his first 
season. His programmes consisted mainly of lively farcical pieces of French 
origin and of opéra-bouffe. Amongst the former the most successful was 
the Niniche of Messrs. Hennequin and Millaud, which was played some 
fifty times. Doctor Klaus, one of the greatest successes of the season at 
Berlin, also proved attractive here, and was played over thirty times. As 
for opéra-bouffe, M. Lecocq’s Petit Duc had a run of twenty nights early in 
the season, but was afterwards thrown into the shade by the production of 
Boccaccio, a new work of a native composer, Herr von Suppé, whose 
Fatinitza has made the round of Europe. 





es 


IN ROME. 


Art this dull season the Roman critics glance backwards and find little 
that is consoling in a review of the dramatic doings of the past year. We 
shall not follow them in the dull retrospect ; but it is worth while observing 
that the necessity for state or municipal aid to the theatre is beginning to 
be felt in Italy, and to find loud expression in certain quarters. It is felt 
that the greatest lights of the contemporary Italian stage should be induced 
to shed their lustre upon the native boards, instead of appealing constantly to 
the uncertain appreciation of foreigners imperfectly acquainted with the 
Italian tongue. But, in the present hand-to-mouth existence of the Italian 
dramatic theatres, the managers are unable to enlist the services of such 
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artists as Ristori, Salvini, and Rossi, who have for years sought fortune in 
any country but their own. Signora Pezzana, too, who has not such @ 
widely-spread reputation, has of late almost confined herself to Spain, 
whither she is about to be followed, we regret to state, by Signora Marini, 
in whom the hopes of the Italian stage have of late been centred. The 
prospect, therefore, is at present no brighter than the retrospect. At the 
moment only two dramatic theatres are open, namely, those popular houses 
‘ known as the Corea and the Quirino, both of which have sought to break 
the run of ill-luck by producing Italian versions of the Assommoir of M. Zola. 
The Corea, now under the management of Signor Lavaggi, was first in the field 
with this sensational realistic production. The manager seems to have built 
great hopes upon the delirium tremens scene, but though he himself acted 
the part of Coupeau with no little skill and power, he failed to impress 
the audience, and the very scene which was expected to have made the 
fortune of the piece was so angrily condemned by the house that it was 
thought prudent to omit it in subsequent representations. Not deterred 
by the adverse reception given to the Assommoir at the rival theatre, 
Signor Schiavoni a few days afterwards essayed the part of Coupeau at the 
Quirino, proclaiming his version to be the only authentic adaptation of the 
French original. The audience, however, cared little for its authenticity, 
and were not more favourably impressed than by Signor Lavaggi's unfor- 
tunate version. Habitual drunkenness is almost an unknown vice in Italy, 
and M. Zola’s graphic picture of its consequences did not appeal to a popular 
Italian audience. At the end of July the Manzoni Theatre reopened with a 
very meritorious performance of Luigi Ricci’s delightful opera, J Birraio di 
Preston, which had not been heard in Rome for many years, and in which 


Signora Soarez, a pupil of the Milan Conservatoire, produced a very favour- 
able impression. ; 





IN MADRID. 


Aut the theatres except the Alhambra are now closed, and the perform- 
ances at that house do not call for much notice. Towards the end of July, 
Signor Mercuri’s new opera, Hl Violin del Diablo, was produced with con- 
siderable success. The story bears a kind of inverted resemblance to the 
legend of Faust, but here it is the Marguerite that sells herself to the evil 
one. The latter is represented by one Doctor Mateo, who offers the heroine, 
a gipsy girl, the means of gaining the affection of a nobleman with whom 
she has fallen in love. The doctor gives the maiden a diabolic violin, the 
magical strains of which have the property of exciting in him who hears them 
a strange desire to be passionately beloved. The nobleman hears and is 
enamoured, but his love is short-lived, and the gipsy girl, deserted, dies of 
grief. The music is of merit, and frequently awakens memories of Wagner 
and Gounod. Doctor Mateo, an effective part, was well rendered by Signor 
Giraldoni, while Signora Carolina Ferni found good scope for the display of 
her powers, both vocal and histrionic, in the part of the gipsy girl. The 
rest of the cast, however, left much to be desired. 
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Echoes from the Green-Room. 


——1 


| yer toeares NILSSON is engaged for the Paris Opera season of 1880-1. In 
October she sings at Mr. Kuhé’s concert in Brighton, and will thence 
proceed to fulfil her engagement at Madrid. She is now at Mont d’Or. 
Mr. Irvine joined Lady Burdett-Coutts’s yachting party at Weymouth on the 
31st July. He is expected to return on the 10th or 11th for the rehearsals of The 
Iron Chest. The party arrived at Malta on the 22nd August. 


Mapame Parti is staying-at Cadoxton Lodge, near Bridgend, in Gla- 
morganshire, as Craig-y-nos Castle is undergoing alterations. In January she 
will give twelve opera performances in Austria and Germany, beginning at Vienna. 
Her Paris engagement begins on the 14th February next, the obstacles put in the 
way of it by the Marquis de Caux having been removed. 

Sienor Savini will appear at the Teatro del Verme, Milan, in the second half 
of October. 


As we anticipated would be the case, the differences between Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt and the Comédie Francaise have been adjusted. The regulations have been 
set aside so far as to allow her to become a soci¢taire & part entiére and take a 
holiday of seven months in order to fulfil the engagements she entered into in 
London. The clique against her in the theatre is now more bitter than ever, but 
after such a recognition of her value she may well look forward with confidence to 
the future. 


Mb.LLeE. BERNHARDT will reappear at the Gaiety Theatre next May, supported 
by players from the Odéon and other Parisian theatres. She is to play three times 
a week, and on the other nights M. Coquelin ainé will appear in comedy. This 
engagement fulfilled, the Palais Royal Company will have a short season at the 
same theatre. 

Mapam_E Ristori goes on a tour this autumn, beginning at Vienna. 

Tue value of the property possessed by Mr. Fechter is estimated at between 
£3,000 and £4,000, one-fourth of which will go in payment of debts. His remains 
have been interred in Mount Vernon Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Davenant is to be played at the Comédie Frangaise. M. Delaire’s Garat is in 
rehearsal there, and it is not improbable that M. Dumas’s Kean will follow. 

Miss Nettson has been staying for a week or two at Bowness, Windermere, 
prior to her departure for America. Her performances at the Haymarket Theatre 
attracted large audiences, and on her last night a beautiful basket of flowers was 
presented to her on the stage by some admirers from San Francisco. Miss Neilson, 
let it be added, is much better, and during the season, as before, was the observed of 
all observers as, accompanied by her dame de compagnie, she strolled in the morning 
under the trees in the park or drove in the afternoon in the procession on the Row. 
Whoever, a correspondent says, may be the happy man for whose sake she is going 
to retire from the stage—always supposing that he really exists—his name has up 
to this time been kept profoundly secret. 

Tue American engagements of Miss Neilson are as follows :—Brooklyn, the 
Park, October 20 ; Philadelphia, the Walnut, October 27, two weeks ; Baltimore 
Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, and Lynchburg, November 10, two weeks ; 
Columbus, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, December 1, one week ; Chicago, December 8 
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two weeks ; St. Louis, December 29, two weeks ; Detroit, Toledo, Grand Rapids, 
January 12, 1880, one week ; Buffalo, Rochester, Hamilton, London, Ottowa, and 
Montreal, January 19, three weeks ; Boston, February 9, two weeks ; then New 


_ York and San Francisco. This is to be Miss Neilson’s last tour in America. 


Sicnor Rossi has been enthusiastically received at Rio de Janeiro. On the 
first night he was personally complimented on his performance of Othello by the 
Emperor. 


Ir is feared that M. Lassalle is about to leave the Paris Opera. The other day he 
arrived late for rehearsal, and M. Vaucorbeil, justly enough, required him to pay 
the penalty prescribed for such failures of duty. The baritone says he will go away 
rather than submit. 


THERE is reason to believe that Mr. Chatterton will shortly be reinstated at 
Drury Lane. 


Mr. ArtHurR SULLIVAN has had to undergo a surgical operation in Paris. He 
is now in Germany, and will return before long for the Promenade Concerts. 


Ir is not improbable that Miss Genevieve Ward will appear at the Comédie 
Frangaise on trial. Her French is all but perfect. 


M. Lecocg is very ill. 


As You Like It will be played at Manchester in October for the benefit of 
the widow and family of the late Mr. Charles Calvert. The cast comprises 
Mrs. Theodore Martin as Rosalind, Miss Kate Pattison as Celia, Mr. Tom Taylor 
as Adam, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield as Orlando, Mr. F. C. Burnand as Touchstone, 
and Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Lindley Sambourne as Le Beau and Charles the 
Wrestler. 


Mo tx. Iuma pit Murska, now in London, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson 
for the autumn and winter. 


Ir is not improbable that the Théatre Cluny will shortly be subsidized by the 
French Government as a means of bringing out good pieces by untried authors. 
Thirty deputies of the Assembly, including M. Louis Blanc, are in favour of the 
idea. 

Mr. SorHERN is about to appear at the Park Theatre, New York, in Crutch 
and Toothpick. 

On the night of the re-opening of the Thédtre Francais, M. Perrin presented 
M. Mazerolles to the President of the Republic, who was present in a box, and 
whu gave the painter the rosette of an officer of the Legion of Honour. 


M. Crarétiz’s Mirabeau is in rehearsal at the Thédtre des Nations. Apropos 
of this, the London Figaro says that a piece called La Jeunesse de Mirabeau was 
played at the Vaudeville on the Place de la Bourse some years ago. M. Febvre, 
now of the Comédie Frangaise, played Mirabeau, and made up his face in a 
remarkable manner after David’s portrait, faithfully reproducing the small-pox 
marks. M. Febvre obtained the full value of his effect by entering from the slips 
backwards, conversing with someone behind the scenes, and then turning suddenly 
and facing the audience. 


M. Movnet-Sutty often has to play the lover to Mdlle. Bernhardt on the 
stage, but in his heart he detests her. He altogether fails to understand how it is 
that she evokes more applause than anybody else. This ill-will is often mani- 
fested in jokes as to her thinness. “ Ifshe keeps a skeleton in her room,” he said 
the other day, “it must be to try her dresses on.” 


MDLLE. BERNHARDT, however, has the good sense to turn such laughs against 
herself. In the little book describing her voyage in ;the air, it will be remem- 
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bered, she said that when she got into the balloon it seemed as though they had 
thrown out ballast. We now learn from a contemporary that, driving up one day 
to the Gaiety, she was met by Mr. Mayer, who remarked that she carried a stick 
in her hand. ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed, “you come here in a carriage, and yet 
carry a stick ! I hope you are not lame.” “ No,” was Madamoiselle’s prompt reply ; 
“T have brought it because it does better than a veil—to hide myself behind ! ” 


Tue death is announced of M. Alphonse Thys, who with Adolphe Adam 
invented the operetta. Born at Paris in 1807, he received his musical education 
at the National Conservatoire, and in 1833 gained the Grand Prix de Rome. 
He wrote many songs and pianoforte pieces, and afterwards began to write for 
the theatres. He founded, in conjunction with M. Bourget, the “Société des 
Auteurs, Compositeurs, et Editeurs de Musique,” of which he was for several years 
the president. 


TuHE other night, as a burlesque was being played at a well-known theatre, the 
somewhat unfeminine costumes of the actresses ruffled the susceptibilities of a prim 
young lady in the stalls. ‘Dear me,” she ejaculated, “ how dreadful it must be to 
show one’s-self in that way to so many people —at one time.” 


Some of our New York contemporaries have waxed facetious at the expense of 
Mr. Sothern’s chief guest at the Natashquan river. They insist that he is not the 
Duke of Beaufort after all, and has been passed off as such merely as an advertise- 
ment or practical joke. If they are wrong in their surmise, they add, the Duke 
would do well to send home for his official robes and have his portrait taken in 
them. In that case all doubt as to his identity would be set at rest. 


Tuis fishing-party, by the way, was lately joined by the Marquis of Lorne. 


Mme. Pasca has retired from the world, though not actually taken the veil. 
She has joined in Russia an association of women who are not really nuns, but who 
reside in a sort of secular convent and devote themselves to good works, tending 
the sick and instructing children. She purposes ending her life, which was 
brilliant in its artistic association, in the practice ofgrdpritable deeds and religious 
observances. 

Mr. Reave has presented Mr. Warner with a silver cup of antique design, 
bearing this inscription : “To Charles Warner. In memory of his Tom Robinson 
and Jean Coupeau, and of how I profited by his humour, his tenderness, his pas- 
sion, and that great art of keeping the stage alive and the audience fixed, in which 
he yields to no living actor, this loving cup is presented by Charles Reade. July, 
1879.” Mr. Reade has made a present of a similar kind to Miss Fanny Leslie. 


In a letter to a Dublin journal, an Irishman expresses the hope that Mr. Irving 
will not bring out any drama on his story of Robert Emmet. ‘ The sacredness of 
the subject,” he says, “should protect it from such profanation!” The only fear 


we have is that after the production of the play we shall all become “ United Irish- 
men” ourselves. 


In a fetilleton in Le Voltaire M. Zola tells the world what he thinks of English 
dramas and novels. He tolerates Shakspere and Ben Jonson, but is severe on 
Dickens, and says he has read fifty English novels produced by our best writers 
within the last few years, and that the poorest French fetilletonist does infinitely 
better. 

“Don’r give it to him, you wretches!” exclaimed a very stout old lady in the 
pit at the Princess’s Theatre a few evenings ago, when, i in the wine-shop scene of 
LD’ Assommoir, Coupeau was tempted to drink again. 


“THE —— company,” says a paper established in the far-West, “has come 
and gone. The red-letter day has faded into the misty shades of the past. The 
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expectation has run its little day, and died the death of all human hopes and joys. 
The pleasure cup has been drained, and the bowl of happiness has been quaffed, 
and again the clothes of every-day life are donned” 


THE annual dinner of the Green Room Club was held at the Zoological Gardens 
on the 30th July. Mr. Irving took the chair, and in proposing the chief toast 
said that some of his most pleasant evenings had been spent in the “room” at the 
western corner of AdelphiTerrace. Mr. Toole would have been present but fora 
“nasty touch of gout.” The arrangements for the dinner were made by Mr. 
Ferrand, and were in all respects excellent. 


Gray, who attempted to assassinate Mr. Edwin Booth, has been sent to a 
lunatic asylum at Elgin, Ill. He labours under the delusion that he is the 
“Melancholy Dane,” and was mimicked by Mr. Booth in tone and gesture at 
McVicker’s theatre. 

A WEEK or two since the coffin containing Schumann’s remains was opened at 
Bonn, in presence of the Schumann Festival Committee, and the remains were 
transferred to another coffin. A cast was taken of the head, which was in a toler- 
able state of preservation, and to which a small quantity of hair still adhered. 

M. VaucorBeIL announces Weber’s masterpiece as Freischiitz, instead of 
Freyschiitz. In the original score we find it Der Freyschiitz, according to the ancient 
legend. 

Mr. Epear Bruce will succeed Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. The Bourgeois de Pontarcy will be produced there on the 27th inst. 


Mr. Toots is about to take the Folly Theatre. 


Mr. WIitts is writing for the Adelphi a drama in which Mr. Fernandez and 
Mr. J. G. Taylor will appear. 

Mr. J. S. Cuarke will shortly leave for Philadelphia. 

Miss Kate Puitwirs joins Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal at the St. James’s. 

Mr. HeErssx is preparing an English version of Verdi’s Aida. 

Mr. Howe’s connection with the Haymarket, which has extended over a period 
of forty years without intermission, is at an end. He has joined the Vaudeville 
company. 


Miss Cam1LtE Dvsors (the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham Stanhope) has temporarily 
taken the place of Miss St. John in Madame Favart. 

Miss Myra Hotme, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. John Chester, and the eldest 
son of the late Mr. Charles Calvert have been engaged by Mr. Irving for the 
Lyceum. Mr. Barnes will probably play Aufidius in Coriolanus. 

Tue TavdRases is to be revived at the Vaudeville, with Mr. James as Jenkins, 
and Mr. Howe as Digby Grant. 


Ar the end of the present month Mr. Prout will become the musical critic of 
the Atheneum. 

Miss Mowrokr will shortly appear at the Globe as Serpolette. 

Mr. Carton has joined the Royalty company. 

Tuer. Duke’s Theatre reopens on September 6 with New Babylon. 

Mr. Sms Raves, with the English Opera Company under Mr. Pyatt, com- 
mence their tour at the Prince’s, Manchester, on the 4th September. Four nights 
a week a new and original operetta, called a Gay Cavalier, specially written and 


composed by Messrs. Ernest Cuthbert and Arthur W. Nicholson, will be played. 
The period of the play is that of the Civil War after Naseby. 


A yew play, written by Mr. Wills for Mr. Charles Dillon, will be produced 
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in November at Manchester and Liverpool. It deals with incidents connected 
with the Mexican revolution, but has a domestic interest. 

Rothomago is being adapted by Mr. Farnie for the Alhambra, where it will be 
produced at Christmas. 

Berore Miss Kellogg left America for England she was presented by a 
hundred ladies of New York with a pretty diamond ornament for the hair. 


A DRAMATIC RECITAL was given at Buxton on the 15th in aid of Burbage 
Church by Miss Emily Faithfull, Miss Kate Pattison and Mr. Brandon Thomas. 
Miss Faithfull received a hearty encore for “ The Death of the old Squire,” one of 
Charlotte Cushman’s best recitations. 


Mr. Warren Wricut left England on the 19th August for New York, to 
conduct Miss Heller’s entertainment. 


M. Gounon’s Tribut de Zamora is in preparation at the Paris Opera. 

M. VavucorBEIL intends to give French composers 7 instead of 6 per cent. 
the gross receipts for the first year, and 8 instead of 6} for the following years. 

Tue Renaissance reopens with La Petite Mademoiselle and Le Petit Duc. 

Next winter Les Noces de Figaro will be revived at the Paris Opéra Comique. 

M. Oxotowrtz has written for the Thédtre des Arts a piece called Le Pére 
@ Adam. Its title excites a good deal of curiosity. 

A ONCE-FAMOUS OPERA-SINGER in Paris, M. Claude Marié, the father of Malle. 
Paole Marié, and Mdlle. Sophie Grimm, the original Rafaéla in Auber’s Haidée, 
have just died. 

Paques Fleuries, by MM. Clairville, Delacour, and Lacome, is in rehearsal at 
the Folies Dramatiques, which has re-opened with Madame Favart. 

Les Petits Coucous, by MM. Adolphe Belot and Eugéne Nus, will be produced 
at the Palais Royal this month, with M. Geoffroy in the chief part. 

Mapame TREBELLI and Herr Behrens, the Musical World says, are again 
about to make a tour in Scandinavia. 

Mr. Bovcicavtr’s new drama, in which Miss Coghlan and Mr. John Clayton 


will appear, the latter as a railway engineer, was put in rehearsal at Booth’s Theatre 
on the 10th August. 


Mr. J. T. Forp has signed an agreement by which he and Mr. Zimmerman 
secure the control of the Fifth Averue Theatre for a portion of next season. They 
will produce English operas, including the new opera by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Sullivan. The French opera season at the same house will be controlled by 
M. Grau, and the Italian by M. Strakosch. 


Miss Ross Woon, the actress, has purchased the farm now occupied by Ira B. 
Watrous, in Dorchester county, near Federalsburg, Md. 

L’ Assommoir has been produced at San Francisco, with Mr. James O’Neill as 
Coupeau, and Miss Rose Coghlan as Gervaise. 

Mapame Rose Herske goes from triumph to triumph in Melbourne. The 
Argus, speaking of her Carmen, says: “She brings to the representation of this 
very exacting réle the enthusiasm of a warm and sympathetic disposition, the pride 
which an artist takes in congenial work to be done, the experience gained in the 
best of schools, and those natural gifts of voice and graces of manner which are 
her strong and individual characteristics. It is, perhaps, possible to realize more 
of the evil aspect of the character, but certainly impossible to present it under an 
aspect more piquant, characteristic, and alluring.” 

Motte. Busxa, of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, is now in Paris, and may 
be seen at the Francais whenever Mdlle. Bernhardt appears. 








